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BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 
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J\.lSr    OI^lF'ESDFt. 


Ti.e  death  of  ilie  author,  Hanoah  T.  King,  nece.'-sitates   the 
disposal  of  what  copies  we  have  of 

It  coDtains  a  .-ytaopsis  of  the  rise  of  the  (Jhurch  of  Jesus 
Christ  (i(  Litti  r-day  Saints,  Iroiu  the  birth  ol  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Siiiith  to  tho  arrival  on  the  spot  which  the  Prophet 
Brigtiau]  Young  piunouDced  to  be  the  site  of  the  future  Silt 
Like  (Jity.  We  offer  the  paper-bouud  copies,  formerly  sold 
at  25  cents  each,  for  15  cents;  and  those  bound  iu  doth,  which 
were  prictd  at  50  cents,  (or  20  cents  ench,  with  a  discount  on 
quantities.     Send  orders  immediately. 


SPECIAI.  BOOHS. 

Koberts  Rules  of  «.>rdei-r,  75  cent; 
Miracle  in  Stone,  Si. 35;  Voices  from. 
Babylon-  8l  50;  Gospel  in  the  Stars, 
Sl-50;      Kecreations     in     Astronomy, 

81.50. 

A  NEW  EDITION   OF  THE 

PICTUKE  ALBUM  AND  STOKT  BOOK 

hasjiist  been  isaufd  at  Ibe  JUVENILE  INSTUnCTOK  OFFICE. 
It  contains  04  pages  and  hiis  a  full  pdgo  [.ieture  on  every  leaf.   • 


CARDS,  TICKETS  AND  CHROMOS. 

Small  Tickets,  Medium  Tickets,  Bible  Scenes,  Queen  Esther, 
Joseph  and  His  Be  hren,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior,  Daniel 
the  Prophet,  Prayer  and  Promise,  Birds,  Good  Hope,  Prayers 
for  Children,  M)  Picture  Cards,  etc.,  etc.,  25  cts.  per  pack. 
Juvenile  Sory  Series  8  paper  bound  books  in  pack       25  cts. 
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Chromos,  9  by  II  inches,  plain,  @ 

'•       gilt      (b 

"  "       dark  border  @ 

"      11  by  14      "       gilt      @ 

Mounted  Scraps,  7  by  0  inches,   (w, 

Lirge  Chromos  and  Oil  Paintings  with.  Frames  @  $3  00 
and  $5  00  per  pair. 


'  40  cts. 

35  cts.  per  doz. 
00  cts.  per  doz. 
>>0  cts.  )ier  doz. 

S*l  00  per  doz. 
75  cts.  per  doz. 


MAGAZINES    and    PERIODICALS. 


S II bscr Options  received  for  any  book  or  paper  piiMished.  Among  tboeall 
home  perlwli  als.  AI-o  for  Le^lie'd  and  Harper's  publications,  the  Ccntipy 
Fuck,  The  Judnc,  AinTJcan  Agriculturst.  ihe  Builder,  and  other  Amciii-an 
papcrt.     L.  I>.  S  Millennial  Star  (jenuaii,  l-'rench  and  other  foreign   papers. 

Goods  nxt  in  »lock  will  lie  ohtained  on  appIi<ation. 

Courteous  and  Pronipt  Treatment  Ouarauti'Hj. 


JUeiLEINSIRUGTIlR  OFFICE 


Is  Prepared  to  do  All  Ends  of 


M&0M  mMB  mB  FMIJTT'Ijr^ 

at  the  Lo"vvest  Rates,  in  the  Best  Styles  and 
with,  the  Greatest  Promptness. 


WE   HAVE   ALSO  A 


COMPLETE  BINDERY 

Conuecled  wltli  the  Extalilisltnwut,  where  Frompt,  Cheap  and 
First-  Class  Wvrk  is  Guaranteed. 


Dealers,  Attention! 

A.  Hf.  CAXXOX,  of  Ogdeu,  Utah,  having  made 
his  purchaes  direct  Ironi  the  largest  manulacturers  east  and 
west,  and  having  stcured  special  rates  on  goods  and  tran.'-porta- 
lioD,  is  able  to  offer  you  what  you  need  in  the  Bnnk  and  Sta- 
tionery line  at  the  lowe.st  bed-roek  prices.  He  therefoie 
solicits  your  patronage,  and  w.ll  endeavor  to  give  sali.sfaction 
both  in  prices  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  purchased. 

Gonds  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  be  sold  on  cnnmii«sion. 

It  is  des-ired  that  payments  be  made  on  receiving  the  goods, 
as  ihfe  kef  ping  and  eoUect'Dg  ot'  accounts  are  both  annoying 
and  exprnsive;  but  dealers  giving  i-uilable  references  will  be 
allowed  a  reasonable  lime  on  large  bills. 

If  you  cannot  call,  be  sure  and  send  your  orders  by  mail. 
Remember 

A.  H.  Cannon,  9Iain  St.,  Ogde 

A   JOB    LOT    OF   CHEAP   WRITING    PAPER. 


fjft.         Note    Paper  @  $1.40  per  Ream,  net, 

10"  ].etter       ''  @  S2.50     " 

1:2"  Foolscap  "  @  $3.25     " 

On   the   above.    Purchaser   must   pay   for  Transportation. 
Send  Orders  Immediately  or  Stock  will  be  sold  out. 

We  Uiive  Svciirrd  an  Edition  of  the 

BEST  LARGE-PRINT  REFERENCE   BIBLE 

Ever  had  in  this  Western  Region,  which  we  are  Retailiii" 
@  $2.25  each,  postpaid. 


Also  a  si)ecial  Edition 

Which  we  sell  @  25  cents  each  Retail,  with  a  Discount  to 
the  Trade. 


SEND    ORDERS    TO    T  H    I-: 

Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 

Salt    Lake    City,    Utah,    or    to 


SOME    FACTS    ABOUT    UTAH. 


THE  population  of  our  Territory  in  the  year  1S80  was  given 
in  the  census  report  at  143,563,  of  whom  99,969  were 
native  born.  With  the  naluial  increase  and  the  influx  by 
immigration,  the  presort  pcpulaiion  may  he  eafely  placed  at 

]9(),0i:)0. 

The  land  area  of  the  Teiritory  is  84,970  square  miles,  its 
water  area  2,780  miles.  It  stretches  three  hundred  and 
twenly-five  miles  norih  and  south  and  three  hundred  miles 
east  and  west,  and  over  lO.OtiO.OOO  acres  of  the  public  domain 
therein  have  been  surveyed.  Wherever  a  stream  of  water 
flows  down  from  the  niountain  heights,  settlements  have  been 
formed,  which  grow  in  numbers  and  wealth  as  larger  areas  are 
brought  under  cultivaiicn  through  the  increase  of  the  water 
supply,  the  volume  of  which  enlarges  remarkably,  and  as  vari- 
ous industries  in  addilicn  to  agrieulture  are  established. 
There  aie  at  least  3.5O,u0u  acres  of  land  under  fecce,  and  the 
grain  crop  is  not  less  than  3,000,000  bushels  per  annum.  The 
foothills  and  berches  aficird  ample  grazing  grounds  for  stock, 
herds  of  cattle  and  lands  of  horses  fatten  upon  them  for 
home  use  and  extensive  export,  and  sheep  raising  has  assumed 
large  prof  orlions.  Factories  are  established  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  yarn,  cloth,  blankets,  shawls,  etc.,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Territory,  and  over  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  is 
exported.  All  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  the  States  flourish  in 
Utah  ard  are  of  supeiicr  qusliiy,  diied  apricots,  peaches, 
apples,  plums  and  small  fruit  being  among  her  most  profita- 
ble exports. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Utah  had  1,906  manufac- 
turing esttblisl  melts,  employing  over  3,221  persons,  with 
invested  capital  to  the  amount  of  $2,839,463,  producing  goods 
to  the  value  of  $4,217,434.  These  have  materially  increased 
during  the  past  seven  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  put  the  manu- 
factures of  Utah  at  SKMimi  000  per  annum.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  smelting  and  reduction  works.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  flour,  meal,  cheese,  salt,  mo'asses,  leather,  boots 
aid  shoes,  hartess.  saddles,  woolen  goods,  hosiery,  lumber, 
sash,  doors,  mouldings,  brick,  lime,  charcoal,  machinery, 
furnituie,  paper,  soap,  glue,  candles,  earthenware,  brooms, 
brushes,  hats,  baskctware,  candy,  crackeis,  matches,  etc. 
There  are  several  foundries  and  machine  shops,  many  saw 
mills,  planing  mills,  etc. 

Tie  piinciple  mineral  products  of  Utah  are  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  sulphur,  antimony,  mica,  rock  salt, 
arsenic,  alum,  cinnalar,  cobalt,  bismuth,  gypsum,  marble, 
granite,  sanc'stcne,  limestone,  .slate,  cchres,  mineral  wax, 
kaolin,  clays  of  various  kinds,  etc. 

Since  the  opening  of  her  mines  Utah  has  produced  over 
$80,0(11 1, 1 100  in  the  "precious"  metals.  .New  mines  are  con- 
stantly being  discovered  and  many  of  the  old  ones  are  both 
permanent  and  profitable. 


Among  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Territory  are  the 
iron  deposits,  which  exist  in  many  localities  and  are  declared 
by  noted  experts  to  be  unexcelled  in  intrinsic  value  by  any  in 
the  world.  The  ores  are  magnetite  and  hematite,  and  yield 
from  .50  to  6.5  per  cent,  of  iron  and  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity the  deposits  are  remarkable.  In  close  proximity  are  valu- 
able and  extensive  deposits  of  coal,  also  of  limestone,  which 
will  render  the  manufacture  of  iron  easy  and  cheap,  when 
larger  capital  imparts  vitality  to  labor  and  a  solid  political 
basis  is  laid  to  give  stability  to  important  enterprises.  Coal 
fields  of  vast  extent  are  being  opened  in  other  parts  of  the 
Territory.  There  is  salt  enough  to  pickle  the  world,  sulphur 
enough  to  suffocate  it,  coal  enough  to  cremate  it.  There  is 
lead,  iron,  mica,  antimony  and  other  minerals  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  country  for  centuries,  and  the  capabilities  of  this 
important  section  of  the  public  domain  are  only  just  com- 
mencing to  be  understood. 

There  are  3,000  miles  of  common  roadways  in  Utah;  1,143 
miles  of  railroads,  2,747  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  about  I,0()0 
miles  of  telephone  wires,  with  over  750  instruments;  the 
means  of  swift  communication  are  rapidly  increasing,  and 
trade  with  surrounding  States  and  Territories  is  promoted  by 
the  extension  of  railroads  through  their  domain  or  to  the  line 
of  their  borders. 

The  educational  status  of  Utah  is  much  higher  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Her  ratio  of  illiteracy,  according  to  the  lat- 
est census,  is  much  below  the  average  of  the  nation,  the  per 
centage  of  children  over  ten  years  of  age  unable  to  read  is 
3.27  and  to  write  6.13,  while  the  per  centage  of  the  whole 
country  is  9,82  unable  to  read  and  12.44  unable  to  write.  In 
this  educational  respect  Utah  is  ahead  of  thirty-four  States 
and  Ten-itories  of  the  Union.  A  system  of  district  schools, 
partly  supported  from  the  territorial  treasury,  has  been  estab- 
lished for  many  years  and  is  improving  annually.  Besides  the 
district  schools  there  are  several  high  schools,  a  number  of 
private  academies,  about  sixty  denominational  schools  supported 
by  the  different  sects,  and  the  University  of  Deseret,  partly 
supported  from  the  territorial  treasury.  All  the  principal  relig- 
ious bodies  are  represented  and  have  substantial  church  edifices. 

Jjiterature  finds  a  wide  field  in  Utah.  The  leading  journals 
and  the  best  magazines  of  the  country  are  well  patronized. 

Utah  is  one  of  the  most  lightly  taxed  portions  of  this  great 
country.  The  territorial  and  school  taxes  are  together  but  six 
mills  on  the  dollar;  the  maximum  county  tax  allowed  is  only 
to  the  same  amount;  municipalities  can  at  the  utmost  levy  a 
tax  of  five  mills  for  general  purposes  and  live  mills  for  road 
construction  and  r-epairs,  and  their  charters  restrict  them  Irom 
running  into  extensive  debts.  The  taxable  property  is  assessed 
at  near  $30,OUO,n(iO,  the  mines  and  bullion  being  e.xempt.  A 
high  li(|Uor  license  regulates  tbe  tratlic  in  intoxicants  in  those 
localities  where  prohibition  is  not  maintained,  and  this  assists 
the  public  revenue,  which  is  expended  economically  for  the 
public  benefit. 
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TO   THE    KIND    PATRONS    UF   THK 

Salt  Lake  City, 

AMI 

A.  H.  CANNON,       Ogdeii,  Utah. 


Dear  Friends: 

We  hercwi  h  present  you  a  partial  list  of  the  many 
goods  which  we  cairy  in  siock  with  the  hope  that  you  will  con- 
tinue ro  favor  us  with  your  kind  patronage.  We  endeavor  to 
carry  a  full  supply  of  all  goods  in  the  Book  and  Staiiunery 
line  and  at  the  Ogden  Store  all  kinds  of  toys  and  novelties  may 
be  had. 

All  Goo(h  are  for  thr  W/ulcsah  and  Betail  Trade. 

Buth  establishments  being  under  the  one  management, 
orders  which  cannot  be  filled  at  the  one  house  will  be  promptly 
supplied  by  the  other,  but  our  patrons  in  remitting  their 
accounts  will  plea.e  send  to  the  respective  houses  from  which 
their  purchases  are  made. 

Owing  to  limited  space,  which  it  is  the  hope  soon  to  remedy, 
the  JuvtNiLE  Instructor  Office  does  not  have  in  stock  a  full 
line  of  toys,  albums  and  toilet  cases,  but  where  our  customers 
prefer  to  send  their  orders  to  this  office  for  these  goods  they 
will  be  supplied  them  with  the  greatest  promptness. 

BooivS  OP  ALL  Kinds  at  both  establishments. 


Kindly  favor  us  with  an  order.       We  ivill  insure 

you  prompt  attention,  first-class  goods  and 

Bed  Rock  Prices. 

A.  H.  CANNON,  Ogden,  Jobber  of  Books, 
Stationery  and  Toys. 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  Office,  Books, 
Statioenry,  Printing  and  Binding. 


MISCEI^LANEOUS    GOODS. 

No.   .5  Boys  Wagons,  steel  wheels  and  axles,  wooden  box, 
nicely  painted  S4.00 

Iron  Express  Wagons  (w,  S5  00,  6  00,  7.00  and  8.00  each. 
Seats  for  above  60  C(3nts  extra. 

No.  29  Wooden  Wagon  $1.50  each 

No.  1  Two-Wheel  Cart,  small  .40    " 

Wonden  Wheelbarrows  (q'  .60  and  1.25  each.    Iron  Barrows 
Or.  1.50  and  2.(10  each. 

Boys  Tool  Chests  containing  use^l  tools,  («  .50,  .70,  1.00, 
1.40,  1.75  and  r!.75  each. 

Doll  Carriages  {a}  .75,  1.00,  l..iO,  2.00  and  2..50  each. 

Folding  Toy  Tables,  extra  nice  Si, 25  each 

Boys  Sleds  Or  .75,  \.W).  1.25,  1  7.5,  2.00  and  2..50  each 

Boys  Clipper  Sleds  (''  Sl.Oo  and  1.50  each. 

Boys  all  steel  sleds,  easy  runners,  very   strong,   not  injured 
by  heat,  will  last  a  life  time,  ((t,  .|2.50  each 


Any  of  the   Following  Books  0'  75  Cents  Postpaid. 

Henry  VII.  and  his  six  Wives 

Stories  from  French  History  Stories  from  History 

Trave'ers  in  Africa  Tales  from  Flnglish  History 

True  Stories  from  Modern  History 

Cook's  Voyages  Around  the  World 

Romance  of  the  Revolution 

Remarkable  Events  in  the  World's  History 

Modern  Classics  Children's  Bible  Stories 

Memorial  Scenes  in  French  History 

Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns 

Daring  Deeds  of  American  History. 

Life  of  Patrick  Henry  Life  of  the  Empress  Josephine 

Camptires  of  Napoleon  Battles  of  the  Republic 

life  of  George  Washington  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs 

Christmas  Stories  Life  of  Daniel  Webster 

Life  of  Napoleon  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell 

Life  of  Lady  Jane  (irey     liife  of  .Joan  of  Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans 


No.  :W5  xO 
extra  finish,  Olilong 


Al^BUMS. 

Posen's  Celebraied  Leather  Goods. 

No  .395  xO  Full  Morocco,  em- 
lio-sed  in  relief  strawberrv  pat- 
tern S7.00 

No  41.3  x7  Full  Morocco, 
'Holly"  Leaf  pattern,  Medium 
Oblong  JIO.OO 

No.  547  x4  Turkey  Morocco, 
butte  fly  pattern,  quarto,  "Ren- 
aissance" style  $8.. 50 

No.  547  R  x4  "Renaissance" 
$11.00 

No.  423  R  x4  Full  Morocco, 
''Blackberry"  pattern,  "Renais- 
sance" decorative  framing, 
Chromos  on  crimped  paper 

$11.00 
N    4.33  x5    Elegant    Turkey 
Morocco,  "Blackberry"  pattern, 
$14.00 
No,  423  xG  Beautiful  finish.  Extra  Morocco  $11. 00 

No.  423  xO  Full  Morocco, 
embos,«ed  in  Relief  "Blackber- 
ry" pattern  $8,00 

Ttie   above  are  all  provided 

with  the  patent  screw  extension 

clasps,   the  best  and  most  ele- 

^  gant    clasps    ever    made,    gilt 

^1  edges,  inner  gilt  rolls,  bevelled 

1  panels   and   all    the    best    and 

finest  improvements.      All  for 

card  and  cabinet  pictures 

Morocco  Photograph  Screens 
No,  0653  $4.25 

No.  4309  Silk  Plu-h  Album, 
with  beautifully  w(  rked  horse- 
shie  and  flowers  on  side  $7. 75 
No.  423  xO. 

No.  4.303  Plush,  Flowered  .side  $5.2.5 

No.  4328  Plush  and  Leather,  embo.s.sed  4.75 

No.  4318  Plush,  "Album"  on  side  2  75 

No,  4025  and  4011  Plush  1.50 

No.  4123  Leather  embossed,  quarto  3.00 
No.  4300  Leatherette  embossed,  in  gold  and  black       2.75 

Also  an  extraordinary  assortment  of  other  elegant  Albums 
which  we  cannot  heie  mention. 


WRITING   PADS. 

No.  4756  FulV  Morocco,  extra  finish  $4,50 

No,  2303  Opened  by  touching  an  electric  button,  Am.   Rus- 
sia, Persian  Seal  and  Alligator  $5.00 
No.  2300  Old    Ivory,  Lizarl  and  Japanese  6.00 
No.  2.307  Russia,  Seal  and  Alligator         _                    3.25 
Also  other  styles  writing  pads  and  fortfolios. 
All  are  provided  with  pads,  paper,  envelopes,  inkstand,  pen- 
holder, etc. 


DIARIES. 

A  full  line  of  the  celebrated  Excelsior  Diaries  for  1888,  from 
40  cents  to  $3.00  each. 


BlBi^tCS  and  TESTAMENTS. 

No.   126  Small  Pica  Reference  Bible,  the  best  book  in  the 
market,  our  special  edition,  c'oth,  red  edges  $2.00 

No.  127]  the  same  Arabesque,  u'arble  edges  2.50 

The  above  are  about  10  inches  lone,  7  inches  wide  and  2i  inches 
thick,  and  each  has  a  neat  Family  Record. 


No.  105  Testaments,  cloth,  sprinkled  edges 
This  is  our  own  edition. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCTOBER  1,  1887 


NO.  19 


-  TEA    AND    ITS    CULTURE. 


'\1  7ERE  it  only  jiossible  for  tea-drinkers  to  see  at  a  glance 

'  '    the  various  processes  through  which  this  article  passes 

before  it  is  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  grocer,  many  would 

doubtless  abandon  its  use  much  iiuicker  than  they  now  do 


sugar-cane.  Tea  which  has  been  damaged  by  water,  and  leaves 
from  which  the  strength  has  once  been  extracted,  are  alike  use- 
ful to  the  Chinese  who  engage  in  the  improper  business  of 
re-preparation,   and  ^^^th  chemicals  make  the  refuse  again 


knowing  it  to  be  one  of  the  things  which  God  says  is  not  good 
for  the  use  of  His  people.  There  is  certainly  no  one  to  ques- 
tion the  assertion  that  some  of  the  stuif  now  sold  as  tea  is 
nothing  but  a  manufactured  article,  colored  and  adulterated, 
and  as  far  removed  from  the  i;cnuine  leaf  as  is  wormwood  from 


marketable. 

A  traveler  who  surreptitiously  gained  entrance  to  one  of 
these  manufactories  found  some  worthless  leaves  being  placed, 
a  few  pounds  at  a  time,  in  cast-iron  pans  over  furnaces.  At 
each  of  these  pans  stood  a  workman  who  rapidly  stirred  the 
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leaves  with  his  hand  mixing  with  them  at  the  same  time  a 
coloring  substance  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  being 
of  the  very  best  grade  of  tea.  It  also  imparted  to  them 
the  necessary  aroma.  The  tea  was  then  placed  on  broad  shal- 
low baskets  and  women  carefully  picked  therefrom  all  stalks 
and  coarse,  uncurled  leaves.  Various  sizes  of  sieves  were 
then  used  to  separate  the  coarse  from  the  fine  leaves,  the  first 
sifting  being  sold  as  Hyson  skin  and  the  last  as  Young  Hyson. 
But  in  order  to  make  the  whole  mass  yield  as  much  apparently 
good  tea  as  possible,  a  process  of  chopping  had  been  employed 
before  the  sieves  were  called  into  requisition. 

The  coloring  substances  which  are  used  are  anything  but 
healthful,  and  the  discovery  of  so  many  cases  of  adulteration 
in  tea  of  late  years  has  led  investigators  to  believe  that  very 
little  of  the  unadulterated  article  over  leaves  the  empire. 
Indeed  in  a  skillful  and  minute  analysis  of  an  eminent  chemist 
of  several  kinds  of  tea  no  single  one  was  found  to  be  pure. 
The  fiict  that  the  Chinese  themselves  do  not  use  any  of  the 
tea  which  is  prepared  for  exportation  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  not  genuine. 

The  value  of  tea  is  determined  by  the  tenderness  and  small- 
ness  of  the  leaf  when  picked.  The  early  leaf-buds  in  Spring, 
are  covered  by  a  white  silky  down  which  is  gathered  to  make 
Pekoe.  A  few  days'  longer  growth  produce  "black-leaved 
Pekoe.  "  The  more  mature  leaves  are  Souchong;  as  they 
grow  larger  and  coarser  they  form  Congou;  and  the  last  pick- 
ing is  Bohea.     These  are  varieties  of  the  black  tea. 

Congou  tea,  which  the  coolies  in  our  engraving  are  engaged 
in  making,  was  a  few  years  ago  the  chief  export,  but  finds  at 
the  present  time  very  little  sale  as  the  strength  it  possesses  is 
not  sufficient  to  supply  jiopular  demand,  and  Bohea,  which 
is  really  inferior  in  quality  but  somewhat  stronger,  has  almost 
entirely  taken  its  place.  In  the  preparation  of  the  finer  grades 
of  green  tea  the  utmost  care  is  used,  the  best  leaves  being 
selected  previous  to  drying  and  they  are  afterwards  curled  or 
twisted  by  hand.  Black  teas  are  prepared  mostly  by  the  heat 
of  a  furnace,  but  in  order  to  make  them  pack  closer  and  also 
to  assist  in  the  curling  process,  coolies  in  their  bare  feet  tramp 
upon  them. 

Plantations  for  the  cultivation  of  the  best  teas  are  selected 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  their 
cultivation.  They  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  any  resi- 
dence, and  as  much  as  possible  separated  from  all  other  crops, 
for  fear  the  delicacy  of  the  leaf  should  suffer  from  smoke  and 
other  impurities.  Upon  well-watered  hill  sides  the  plants 
thrive  best,  where  they  can  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays,  shade  being  fatal  to  their  growth.  Dried  fish-like  ancho- 
vies mixed  with  a  hi|uor  derived  from  mustard  seed  is  the  best 
and  most  commonly-used  fertilizer. 

The  labor  of  harvesting  the  crop  is  one  of  extreme  nicety, 
and  only  such  persons  are  engaged  for  the  work  as  can  readily 
detect  and  separate  the  good  from  the  poor  leaves.  No  more 
is  gathered  in  a  day  than  can  be  dried  before  night,  There 
arc  the  dry  and  wet  modes  oi'  curing.  In  the  former  i)rocess 
the  leaves  are  at  once  roasted  in  an  iron  pan  and  then  thrown 
ui)on  a  mat  and  rolled.  During  the  whole  operation,  which  is 
ciintinueil  until  the  leaves  are  quite  dry,  a  yellow  juice  exudes. 
In  the  wet  process  the  leaves  are  i)laeed  in  a  vessel  over  the 
steam  of  boiling  water  where  they  remain  until  withered. 
They  are  then  rolled  by  hand  and  dried  in  an  iron  roasting 
pan.  This  latter  is  considered  the  best  method  of  prepara- 
tion, as  the  leaves  tliereby  retain  a  better  color  as  well  as  more 
of  tlie  fine  flavorins. 


Of  the  great  amount  of  tea  now  used  in-  the  world  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  form  an  estimate.  There  are  millions 
upon  millions  of  pounds  annually  consumed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  comes  from  the  homes  of  the  Chinese. 


TOPICS    OF  THE    TIMES. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


A  PARAGRAPH  from  the  Nno  York  Herald  conveys  the 
information  that  the  two  English  Archbishops  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  their 
church  in  the  colonies,  lamenting  over  the  mischief  done  by 
the  introduction  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  letter 
dwells  on  the  testimony  furnished  by  travelers  that  the  natives 
gain  more  morally  "from  the  teaching  of  ^lohammedanism 
than  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  because  the  former 
teaching  tends  to  make 4;hem  sober."  One  of  the  objects  in 
writing  the  letter  is  to  have  the  Ctilonial  Bishops  try  to  influ- 
ence the  local  legislatures  to  take  some  steps  that  will  make  it 
"less  diihcult  for  weak  men  to  live  sober  lives.  ' 

This  is  a  most  severe  commentary  upon  the  teachings  of  the 
so-called  Christian  religion.  The  worst  feature  of  it,  too,  is 
that  it  is  true.  The  people  of  Christendom  may  be  loth  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  but  the  Christianity 
of  modern  times  has  not  been  a  success  in  redeeming  the  peo- 
ple unto  whom  it  is  taught  from  the  vices  which  seem  to  be 
inherent  to  human  nature.  "^Vherever  it  has  been  carried  by 
its  missionaries  its  effect  upon  the  races  to  wliom  it  has  been 
taught  has  been  injurious. 

The  experience  of  our  elders  upon  the  Sandwich  Islands  has 
convinced  all  of  them  that  the  effects  of  so-called  Christian 
teadiing  upon  the  natives  there  have  been  bad.  It  is  utterly 
inade(iuate  to  sujijily  the  spiritual  wants  or  to  reform  the  lives 
of  tlie  heathen  who  embrace  it. 

This  is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  Islanders;  but  the 
same  effects  are  also  very  apparent  among  the  Indians.  They 
seem  to  perish  under  the  influence  of  modern  Christianitj", 
tliough,  in  truth,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  perishing 
even  where  they  are  only  In-ought  in  contact  with  its  civOiza- 
tion. 

A  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Revieio,  written  by 
a  Chinaman,  and  entitled  "Why  I  am  a  Heathen,"  is  one  of 
the  most  forcible  contrasts  between  heathenism  and  modern 
Christianity  that  I  have  seen  drawn.  Of  course  there  are 
several  statements  which  he  makes  that  cannot  be  approved 
of;  but  if  that  which  he  says  is  true  concerning  heathenism,  he 
has  good  grounds  for  not  rejecting  the  religion  of  his  fore- 
fathers in  favor  of  the  systems  he  sees  around  him  in  America. 
My  space  will  not  admit  of  my  copying  all  his  statements; 
but  he  says: 

"Call  us  heathen,  if  you  will,  the  Chinese  are  still  superior 
in  .social  administration  and  social  order.  Among  4li(i,0"",000 
of  Chinese  there  are  fewer  murders  and  robberies  in  a  year 
than  there  are  hi  New  York  State." 

The  teachings  of   our  Savior  were  that  a  tree  .should  be 
known  by  its  fruit.     Tlie  fruits  of  modern  Christian  civilization, 
according  to  these  statements,  are  not  to  be  comjiared  with  tlie 
fruits  of  heathenism. 
He  further  says: 

"Christians  are  continually  fussing  about  religion;  they  build 
great  churches,  and  make  long  prayers;  and  yet  there  is  more 
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wiekeduess  in  the  neigliborliood  of  a  single  church  district  of 
one  thousand  people  in  New  York  than  among  one  million 
heathen,  churchless  and  unsermonized. " 

He  also  asserts  that  there  is  more  heartbreaking  and  suicides 
in  the  single  State  of  New  York  in  a  year  than  in  all  China. 

Our  knowledge  of  China  is  very  meagre,  and  that  which  is 
communicated  is  principally  from  sources  that  imagine  it  to  be 
the  proper  thing  to  extol  our  civilization  as  being  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  Chinese.  But  this  writer  makes  these  state- 
ments, and  we  must  presume  they  are  true,  because  auother 
Chinaman,  who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  makes  a  reply  to  his 
countryman  in  the  succeeding  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  but  does  not  deny  their  truth.  His  answer,  under  the 
jiead  "Why  I  am  not  a  Heathen,"  is  a  very  weak  one  and  does 
not  meet  the  issues  raised  by  the  heathen  Chinamen. 

Modern  Christianity  as  a  religion  is  a  failure.  True,  it  has 
its  good  points.  It  has  a  modicum  of  truth.  But  so  have 
heathenism  and  the  various  religions  believed  in  and  practiced 
by  those  whom  we  call  pagans.  It  is  very  unfashionable  to 
say  this,  and  in  some  circles  a  man  would  be  looked  upon  as 
sacrilegious  who  would  give  utterance  to  such  a  sentiment. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true;  and  uuiny  of  the  heathen  nations  are 
aware  of  it. 

Unless  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  had  revealed  His  true  and 
everlasting  gospel  from  the  heavens  in  its  original  purity,  the 
world  would  have  been  in  an  awful  condition.  For  the  past 
half  century  mankind  have  been  drifting  away  from  all  the 
old  moorings,  and  Christian  ministers  no  longer  liave  the  faith 
that  they  once  had.  Belief  in  the  Bible  and  in  many  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  gradually  fading  away 
before  the  march  of  infidelity,  strengthened  by  what  is  termed 
science,  until  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  menwlioare 
called  Christian  ministers  throwing  doubt  upon  Biblical  doc- 
trine. 

No  doubt,  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  has  had  the  effect 
to  hasten  the  march  of  unbelief  in  this  way.  When  God 
sends  a  messenger  unto  the  children  of  men  and  they,  reject 
that  message,  that  portion  of  His  Spirit  which  has  previously 
rested  upon  them  is  withdrawn  and  they  are  left  to  themselves. 
This  has  been  largely  the  ease  with  the  religious  world  in  the 
United  States,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  parts  where  our 
elders  have  visited  and  labored.  The  decline  of  true  faith  in 
divine  things  has  been  very  apparent. 

The  growth  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country  has  been  very 
remarkable.  The  people  rejected  the  truth  when  presented 
by  the  elders,  and  they  were  left  to  fixU  into  strong  delusions 
and  to  believe  lies. 

Christianity  has  gone  down  hill  with  wonderful  rapidity 
since  the  year  1830,  and  its  decline  will  undoubtedly  continue. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  to  be  found  in  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
fiercest  persecutors  of  the  the  truth  have  been  tlie  professors 
of  so-called  Christianity.  In  this  respect  heathenism  has  the 
advantage  and.contrasts  well  with  it. 

The  elders  uf  our  Church,  so  far,  have  labored  but  little 
among  the  heathen.  What  their  reception  will  be  byJMoham- 
medan  nations,  or  by  Buddhists,  or  by  those  who  believe  in 
Brahmanism  or  in  Confuscianism,  cannot  very  well  be  t(jld  at 
the  present.  However,  when  the  day  shall  come  for  us  to 
lalior  among  those  peoples,  no  doubt  the  power  of  God  will 
be  manifested  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  convince  the  honest 
among  tliem  that  this  work  is  of  (jlod. 

Tlic  ministers  of  religion  to-day  are  determined  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  our  religion  and  theirs,      'i'hey  call  them- 


selves Christians,  but  deny  to  us  that  name.  Fortunately,  it 
may  be  said,  they  are  making  the  world  understand  that  our 
religion  is  different  to  theirs.  This  has  had  its  advantages, 
and  it  will  yet  bear  good  fruit;  for  it  will  relieve  our  mission- 
aries from  the  discredit  which  attaches  to  Christian  ministers 
and  their  systems  in  the  lands  where  they  have  labored. 

What  an  immense  field  spreads  out  before  the  elders  of  our 
Church,  to  occupy  their  attention  and  labor!  This  gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  will  have  to  be  preached  as  a  witness  to  all  nations. 
Our  efforts  have  been  principally  directed  to  the  nations 
inhabiting  western  P^urope  and  our  own  continent.  But  Asia, 
with  its  teeming  millions  and  its  great  diversity  of  races  has 
been  but  little  visited.  Elders  have  labored  in  the  Bast  Indies, 
and  have  had  but  little  encouragement.  But  the  time  must 
come  when  all  its  nations  shall  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion, and  when  the  gospel  will  go  forth  accompanied  by  power, 
to  the  convincing  of  the  honest.  Asiatics  as  well  as  Europeans 
must  hear  the  tidings  that  God  has  spoken  from  the  heavens 
and  restored  to  the  earth  a  perfect  system  of  salvation.  In 
the  gospel  as  taught  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  they  will  find 
every  good  feature  of  their  own  systems,  and  will  perceive  how 
free  it  is  from  the  evils  with  which  their  systems  are  afflicted. 

When  this  time  shall  come  it  will  not  be  said,  as  it  is  now 
said  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  concerning  the  system  which  the}'  teach, 
that  the  teaching  of  Mohammedanism  tends  to  make  its  con- 
verts more  sober  than  the  teaching  of  the  gospel. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CHRIST. 


nPHE  following-  beautiful  description  of  our  Savior  is  said  to 
-»-  have  been  found  in  a  manuscript  written  by  Lucius  Len- 
tnlus.  President  of  Jndea,  to  the  Roman  Senate,  and  is  well 
wortliy  of  preservation  liy  those  who  are  his  followers  at  the 
present  time: 

"There  is  at  present  a  man  in  Judea  of  singular  character, 
whose  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  esteem  Jum  as 
a  prophet,  but  his  followers  adore  him  -  as  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  the  immortal  God.  He  is  endowed  witii  such  unpar- 
alelled  virtue  as  to  call  back  the  dead  from  the  grave,  and  heal 
every  kind  of  disease  with  a  word  or  touch.  His  person  is  tall 
and  elegantly  shaped,  his  aspect  mild  and  reserved.  The  hair 
flows  in  those  beautiful  shades  wliich  no  united  colors  can 
match,  falling  into  graceful  curls  below  his  ears,  agreeabl.y 
touciiing  on  the  shoulders  and  parting  on  the  crown  of  his  head 
like  the  head-dress  of  the  Nazarenes.  His  forehead  is  smooth 
and  large;  liis  cheeks,  without  spot,  are  of  a  lovely  red;  his 
mouth  and  nose  are  finished  with  exquisite  symmetry;  his 
beard  is  thick  and  suitable  to  the  color  of  his  hair,  reaching  a 
little  below  his  cliin  and  parting  in  tlie  middle  like  a  fork;  his 
eyes  are  large,  briglit  and  serene.  He  rebukes  with  mildness, 
and  invites  with  the  most  persuasive  language. 

"His  whole  address,  whether  in  words  or  deeds,  being  ele- 
gant, grave  and  strictly  characteristic  of  an  exalted  being.  No 
man  has  ever  seen  him  laugh,  but  the  whole  world  beheld  him 
weep;  and  so  pursuasive  are  his  tears  tliat  one  cannot  refraui 
from  joining  in  sympathy  witli  him.  He  is  modest,  temperate 
and  wise;  and  whatever  the  phenomenon  may  turn  out  in  the 
end,  he  seems  a  being  of  excellent  beauty  and  divhie  perfec- 
tion—in every  respect  surpassing  the  children  of  men." 


CoiNS('iKN('E  is  the  chamber  of  justice. 
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AFTER    MANY    DAYS- 


DAVID  BRUCE  was  a  j'oung  artist  iu  Philadelphia,  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  He  painted  portraits  until  he  made 
money  enough  tti  take  him  to  Rome  for  two  or  three  years. 
When  he  came  back,  he  had  gained  high  and  just  ideas  of  art, 
and  much  technical  skill.  But  very  few  people  bought  pic- 
tiu-es  forty  years  ago,  and  the  times  were  as  hard  as  they  are 
now. 

David,  with  his  mother  and  sister  to  support,  soon  found 
himself  without  a  dollar. 

"I'll  have  to  come  to  you  for  work,"  he  said,  bitterly 
enough,  to  his  uncle  Ben,  who  was  a  carpenter.  "I  can  drive 
a  nail  and  liandle  a  saw  if  I  cannot  paint  pictures  worth  buy- 
ing." 

"Na,  na,  my  lad.  When  ye've  got  a  trade,  stick  to't," 
said  the  hard-faced  old  Scotchman.  "Though  I  could  wish  ye 
bed  a  decenter  one!  my  own,  for  example." 

So  young  Bruce  contented  himself  with  a  diet  of  black- 
bread  and  milk,  to  give  his  mother  and  little  Jeanie  a  full 
share  of  provisions. 

Matters  were  'fast  coming  to  an  extremity.  There  was  little 
but  bread  and  water  in  the  larder  for  anybody,  when  David 
received  an  uflfer  of  work  from  a  mamifacturer  of  wall-paper, 
who  was  in  need  of  new  designs. 

His  Uncle  Ben  brought  the  man  to  see  him. 

"Here's  a  rare  chance  foi  ye,  lad.  Mr.  Jeukins  will  pay  ye 
well  nae  doot.  My  nephew  has  been  for  years  learnin'  his 
trade  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,"  turning  to  the  manufacturer, 
a  red,  pudgy  little  man.  "Ye'll  find  he's  fitted  himself  to 
design  your  paper  to  your  satisfaction." 

"Why,  uncle,"  cried  David,  red  with  rage,  "I'm  not  a 
dauber  of  signs  and  wall-paper!  I  paint  landscapes — great 
historical  pictures. 

" Ye' re  a  fule!"  whispered  his  uncle.  "Have  j'ou  a  mind 
yer  jiiither  shall  starve?     Luck  at  her  thin  cheeks  yonner. 

David  glanced  into  the  other  room.  He  was  very  civil  to 
his  visitor  alter  that,  though  secretly  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
mortification. 

"You  must  put  your  best  tuiiches  on,  Bruce,"  said  the  man- 
ufacturer. "I'm  not  easily  pleased.  I  never  pay  ibr  the  first 
design,  but  if  I  approve  it,  I'll  be  a  liberal  patron.'' 

"I  imagine  you'll  be  satisfied,"  said  David,  loftily. 

The  next  day  the  carpenter  came  to  see  how  the  work  jjro- 
gressed.  "There  are  half-a-dozen  designs.  I  dashed  them 
ofiF  this  morning,"  said  David,  indifferently. 

Ben  looked  over  them  through  hi.'s  spectacles. 

"I'm  no  judge  of  such  matters.     Are  these  good,  David?" 

"Good  enough." 

"Is  it  the  best  ye  can  do?'' 

"Certainly  not.  Do  you  think  I'd  put  my  best  work  on 
wall-jiaper?     Did  I  go  to  Rome  for  that?" 

"Dinna  ye  mind  the  gude  Book  .says,  'Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do.  do  it  with  thy  might?'  Naw,  thei'e's  my  jour- 
neyman, Jock  Sawtree,"  laying  the  papers  carefully  in  a  pile 
on  the  table,  "Jock  says  to  me  this  mornin',  'Ben,'  says  he, 
'why  d'ye  plane  off  the  top  planks  of  the  porch  as  smooth  as 
the  bottom?  It's  a  wasting  of  time,'  says  he.  'Nobodyd 
know  if  you  slighted  them.'     'Jock,'  says  I,  Td  Jmow.'  " 

David  looked  at  the  old  man  a  minute,  and  then  he  gathered 
up  the  designs  and  threw  them  in  the  tire.  "You're  a  better 
artist  than  I,"  he  said. 

"I  know  naething  aboot  art,  l.)Ut  I  know  what's  honest," 
said  Ben. 


David  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  on  a  design.  It  was  the 
best  he  could  do.  In  the  evening  he  showed  it  to  his  mother 
and  Jeanie. 

"My  idea  is  the  paper  of  a  chamber,  in  which  the  occupant, 
waking  from  sleep,  shall  have  a  glimpse  of  the  field  outside. 

The  ground  of  the  design  was  the  pale  blue  of  the  air, 
against  which  waved  long  fine  grasses  and  white  wild  daises, 
with  here  and  there  a  joyous  song-sparrow  in  flight,  or  poised 
to  sing. 

"It  is  the  field  where  you  used  to  play  when  you  were  a  boy, 
David!"  cried  his  mother. 

''I  know,  mother." 

David  had  put  so  much  feeling  and  his  tenderest  recollection 
into  the  sketch  that  he  felt  it  must  succeed.  But  the  next 
day  he  received  a  curt  note  from  the  manufacturer,  staging 
that  he  "could  not  feel  justified  in  employing  him.  This 
design,  being  the  first,  was,  of  course,  his  property. " 

"So  my  best  work  is  wasted,"  said  David. 

Several  weeks  later,  he  saw  in  the  windows  of  the  manufac- 
turer in  High  Street,  paper  prmted  in  his  design.  It  sold 
rapidly.  But  the  truth  was,  the  manufacturer  chose  to  employ 
cheaper  and  inferior  workmen. 

The  times  began  to  revive  soon  after  that.  Young  Bruce 
had  a  commission  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  mayor,  and  so 
became  well  known.  Presently,  his  landscapes  were  sold. 
Slowly  and  surely,  he  went  on  his  way  to  fortune,  carrying  his 
dear  old  mother  and  Jeanie  with  him;  and  after  a  little,  a  wife 
and  baby  were  added  to  the  ha])py  household. 

There  were  one  or  two  little  incidents  in  his  after  life  which 
I  wish  to  recall. 

IMany  years  after  he  had  gained  fame  and  prosperity,  he 
visited  a  brother  artist  of  yet  higher  standing  than  his  own, 
who  lived  in  a  bleak  district  of  New  England.  His  host  had 
but  one  child,  a  boy  of  about  eleven,  who  was  carried  into  the 
parlor  by  two  men,  seated  in  an  easy  chair.  He  was  worn  to 
a  shadow,  but  his  face  was  full  of  sensitive  feeling. 

"Jly  boy  has  been  an  invalid  from  his  cradle,"  his  father 
said.  '  "For  months  in  the  year,  he  is  not  able  to  leave  his 
bed." 

Bruce,  during  his  stay,  became  much  attached  to  the  little 
fellow.     One  day  his  father  said  to  him — 

"This  month  of  August  is  Charley's  one  glimpse  of  free- 
dom. During  the  Fall  and  Winter,  he  never  leaves  his  room, 
and  is  not  able  to  read,  to  amuse  himself  with  toys,  or  even  to 
listen  to  music.  By  the  way,  I  found  a  rare  pleasure  for  him 
last  Winter,  most  unexpectedly,  in  an  old-fashioned  wall-pa]_ier, 
of  a  singular  design  of  leaves,  wild  flowers,  and  birds  flying 
here  and  there  in  the  Summer  light.  He  used  to  lie  and  look 
at  it  with  real  delight.  'It  just  takes  me  right  out  of  doors, 
papa,'  he  said;  and  he  would  fancy  stories  about  the  birds  and 
tell  them  to  his  mother  by  tlie  hour.  There  is  really  remark- 
able artistic  merit  in  the  paper.  I  should  like  you  to  look  at 
it. ' ' 

"I  should  be  glad  to  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Bruce,  who  was 
troubled  just  then- by  some  far  off  luemorics. 

When  he  carried  little  Charley  into  the  chamber  after 
awhile,  and  heard  him  explain  his  "Winter  garden,"  his  pale 
face  reddening  with  pleasure,  the  tears  came  to  Bruce' s  eyes. 

Five  years  later,  in  looking  over  a  western  newspaper,  Bruce 
found  this  paragraph: 

"By  the  confession  of  Jim  Budd,  last  week,  just  before 
meeting  his  fate  on  the  gallows,  it  was  proved,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  tliat  Oscar  Arnold  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
of  forgery,  for  which  he  was  seritenced  five  years  ago.     Arnold 
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was  an  old  mau,  a  farnior,  whose  life  had  always  been  inoffen- 
sive before  his  trial.  His  pardon  was  sent  at  once  to  the 
prison,  but  arrived  just  too  late.  The  old  man  had  died  tlie 
day  before.  He  had  been  confined  to  his  cell  for  months,  and 
some  kindly  soul  had  covered  the  walls  with  a  cool,  Summery 
paper,  with  birds  flying  here  and  there  through  the  grass. 
The  prisoner,  as  his  mind  failed,  took  as  great  delight  in  these 
pictured  walls  as  a  child,  fancying  himself,  poor  fellow,  free 
and  in  his  own  fields  again." 

Not  long  afterwards,  Bruce  passed  through  the  city  where 
Arnold  had  been  confined,  and  visited  the  prison.  The  wife 
of  the  jailor  told  him  the  whole  pathetic  story,  and  showed 
him  the  white  daisies  and  song  si)arrows  on  the  wall. 

"He  fancied  himself  out  of  doors  among  them,  poor  soul," 
she  said,  "and  so  died  calm  and  happy.  The  Lord  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  somebody  to  paint  that  paper,  I  think.  I  wisli 
the  designer  could  know  the  good  it  has  done." 

Bruce  stood  in  the  cell,  himself  a  gray-haired  man,  looking 
at  the  work  of  his  youth;  and  he  thanked  God  for  every  stroke 
which  had  made  wild  flowers  or  birds  more  real  or  true.  He 
remembered  old  Ben's  motto,  "Good  work  always  pays  the 
worker,  soon  or  late."  But  he  thought  no  work  had  ever  paid 
him  as  this  had  done. 


THE    BEST    COURSE. 


BY  JOCK. 


^r^HERE  are  very  few  young  people  who  do  not  possess  a 
A  great  desire  to  be  well  spoken  of  by  their  acquaintances 
and  friends.  The  praises  which  others  give  them  are  like 
sweet  music  to  their  ears.  The  desire  to  make  a  good  appear- 
ance is  such  as  to  often  lead  them  to  do  improper  things  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  excite  comment.  While  praise 
is  very  good  in  its  place  and  often  affords  encouragement  to 
the  drooping  or  weary  spirit,  unmerited  praise  is  injurious,  and 
to  labor  for  the  favor  or  praise  of  men,  regardless  of  God's 
will,  is  final  ruin. 

God  has  kindly  given  to  His  Saints  instructions  concerning 
some  of  what  are  freiiucntly  termed  the  common  affairs  of 
life.  In  fact  we  are  not  without  information  for  our  guidance 
in  all  the  affairs  and  in  every  condition  of  life.  That  we  are 
not  the  most  polite,  charitable,  kind,  industrious  and  fiiithful 
people  in  the  world  is  no  fault  of  our  heavenly  Father,  but  is 
due  to  our  neglect  of  His  most  excellent  counsels.  Boys  and 
girls,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  carefully  study  these  divine 
suggestions  and  endeavor  to  acquire  in  youth  the  proper  habits 
which  will  then  gain  strength  as  age  increases. 

The  expression  that  "fine  feathers  make  fine  birds"  receives 
too  ready  acceptance  among  many.  It  should  be  modified  to 
read  fine  actions  make  fine  birds.  Feathers  or  appearance 
count  but  little  against  actions,  and  with  the  Almighty  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  two.  No  one  admires  the  per- 
son who  is  elegantly  dressed  and  presents  a  fine  appearance  if 
beneath  that  pleasing  exterior  a  cold,  cruel  or  selfish  heart 
beats.  Nor  will  wealth  or  position  atone  for  rudeness  or  inci- 
vility. But  the  poor  individual  of  generous  impulses,  of  noble 
heart,  of  kind  manner,  though  perhaps  shabbily  dressed,  will 
inevitably  command  the  respect  of  tho.se  who  come  in  contact 
with  him. 

The  following  very  pretty  legend  is  well  worthy  of  record 
and  remembrance  for  the  lesson  it  contains: 


There  was  a  dispute  among  three  ladies  as  to  which  had  the 
most  beautiful  hand.  One  sat  by  a  stream  and  dipped  her 
hand  into  the  water  and  held  it  up,  another  plucked  strawber- 
ries until  her  fingers  were  pink,  and  another  gathered  violets 
until  her  hands  were  fragrant.  An  old,  haggard  woman  pass- 
ing by  asked,  "who  will  give  me  a  gift,  for  I  am  poor?"  All 
three  denied  her;  but  another  who  .sat  near,  unwashed  in  the 
stream,  unstained  with  fruit,  unadorned  with  flowers,  gave  her 
a  little  gift  and  satisfied  the  poor  woman.  And  then  she 
asked  them  what  was  the  dispute,  and  they  told  her,  and  lifted 
up  before  her  their  beautiful  hands.  "Beautiful,  indeed," 
said  she,  when  she  saw  them.  But  when  asked  which  was  the 
most  beautiful,  she  said:  "It  is  not  the  hand  that  is  washed 
clean  in  the  brook;  it  is  not  the  hand  that  is  tipped  with  red, 
it  is  not  the  hand  that  is  garlanded  with  tVagrant  flowers,  but 
the  hand  that  gives  to  the  poor  is  the  most  beautiful."  As 
she  said  these  words  her  wrinkles  fled,  her  staff'  was  thrown 
away,  and  she  stood  before  them  an  angel  from  heaven  with 
authority  to  decide  the  ((uestion  in  dispute.  And  that  deci- 
sion has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  giving  alone  that  the  true  spirit  of  a 
person  is  shown.  There  are  very  many  little  courtesies  and 
kindnesses  which  require  but  a  sacrifice  of  selfish  feelings  that 
may  be  shown  in  every  day  life.  The  little  favors  that  seem  to 
be  spontaneous  are  what  come  from  a  free  and  generous  heart. 

The  example  of  a  little  German  girl,  named  Jeanette,  might 
profitably  be  followed  by  children  of  a  larger  growth.  Though 
a  kind  act  may  not  meet  with  as  prompt  a  recognition  from 
others  as  did  the  one  she  performed,  the  joy  which  the 
heart  experiences  will  not  be  delayed  nor  will  the  angels  fail  to 
minutely  record  the  deed. 

Little  Jeanette  went  to  one  of  the  large  cities  to  see  a  grand 
review.  For  some  time  she  had  been  on  the  tiptoe  of  excite- 
ment in  anticipation  of  the  event.  She  succeeded  in  getting 
an  excellent  place  from  which  to  see  the  soldiers  pass,  when 
she  noticed  a  poor  old  woman  in  the  crowd  trying  very  hard  to 
get  where  she  could  see. 

Jeanette  said  to  herself,  "I  should  like  to  see  the  soldiers 
march,  but  it  isn't  kind  in  me  to  stay  in  this  nice  seat  and  let 
that  old  woman  staj'  where  she  can't  see  anything.  I  ought 
to  honor  old  age,  and  I  will." 

So  she  called  the  old  woman,  and  placing  her  in  the  nice 
seat,  fell  back  among  the  crowd.  There  she  had  to  tiptoe  and 
peep  and  dodge  about  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  splendid  scene, 
which  she  might  have  seen  fully  and  easily  if  she  had  kept 
her  place. 

Some  of  the  people  said  she  was  a  silly  girl,  and  laughed  at 
her.  Jeanette  was  rewarded  in  her  heart  for  her  kindness  to 
old  age.  A  few  minutes  after,  a  man,  covered  with  lace, 
elbowed  Ms  way  through  the  crowd  and  said  to  her:  "Little 
girl,  will  you  come  to  her  ladyship'?" 

She  could  not  imagine  who  her  ladyship  was,  but  she  fol- 
lowed the  man  to  a  scaffold  within  the  crowd. 

A  lady  met  her  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  said:  "My  child, 
I  i-aw  you  yield  your  seat  to  the  old  woman.  You  acted  nobly. 
Now  sit  down  here  by  me.     You  can  see  everything  here." 

Thus  Jeanette  was  rewarded  a  second  time  for  honoring  old 
age  and  exhibiting  the  feelings  of  her  noble  heart. 


BoDV  and  mind  must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  botli,  and 
that  in  a  mediocrity  ;  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  incon- 
venience. If  the  body  be  overtired,  it  tires  the  mind.  The 
mind  opprosseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  oftentimes  falls 
out,  who,  as  Plutarch  observes,  have  no  care  of  the  body,  but 
compel  that  which  is  mortal  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is 
immortal ;  that  which  is  earthly  as  that  which  is  ethereal. 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS, 


A    TRUE     STORY. 


"Where  is  the  baby,  grandmamma?" 

The  sweet  young  mother  calls 
From  her  work  in  the  cosy  kitchen, 

With  its  dainty  whitewashed  walls. 
And  grandma  leaves  her  knitting, 

And  looks  for  her  all  around; 
But  not  a  trace  of  baby  dear 

Can  anywhere  be  found. 

No  sound  of  its  merry  prattle, 

No  gleam  of  its  sunny  hair, 
No  patter  of  tiny  footsteps. 

No  sign  of  it  anywhere.  ' 
All  through  the  house  and  garden. 

Far  out  into  the  field. 
They  search  each  nook  and  corner. 

But  nothing  is  revealed. 

And  the  mother's  face  grew  pallid; 

Grandmamma's  eyes  grew  dim; 
The  father's  gome  to  the  village. 

No  use  to  look  for  him. 
And  the  baby's  lost!     "Where's  Rover?" 

The  mother  chanced  to  think 
Of  the  old  well  in  the  orchard 

Where  the  cattle  used  to  drink. 

"Where's  Rover?"  I  know  he'd  find  her: 

"Rover!"     In  vain  they  call. 
They  hurry  away  to  the  orchard; 

And  there  by  the  moss-grown  wall. 
Close  to  the  well,  lies  Rover, 

Holding  to  baby's  dress; 
She  was  leaning  over  the  well's  edge 

In  perfect  fearlessness! 

She  stretched  her  little  arms  down, 

But  Rover  held  her  fast, 
And  never  seemed  to  mind  the  kicks 

Her  tiny  bare  feet  cast 
So  spitefully  upon  him, 

But  wagged  his  tail  instead. 
To  greet  the  frightened  searchers. 

While  naughty  baby  said: 

"Dere's  a  ittlc  dirl  in  the  'arter; 
She's  dust  as  big  as  me, 


Mamma,  I  want  to  help  her  out. 

And  take  her  home  to  tea. 
But  Rover,  he  wouldn't  let  me, 

And  I  don't  love  him. 
Go  away,  you  naughty  Rover! 

Oh!  why  are  you  crying  so?" 

The  mother  kissed  her,  saying: 

"My  darling  understand. 
Good  Rover  saved  your  life,  my  dear — 

And  see,  he  licks  your  hand! 
Kiss  Rover."    Baby  struck  him 

But  grandma  understood; 
She  said:  "It's  hard  to  thank  the  friend 

Who  thwarts  us  for  our  good." 


HANG  ON  LIKE  A  BEAVER. 


When  our  Tom  was  six  years  old,  he  went  into 
the  forest  one  afternoon  to  meet  the  hired  man, 
who  was  coming  home  with  a  load  of  wood.  The 
man  placed  Master  Tommy  on  the  top  of  the  load 
and  drove  homeward.  Just  before  reaching  the 
farm  the  team  went  pretty  briskly  down  a  steep 
hill.  When  Tommy  entered  the  house,  his  moth- 
er said: 

"Tommy,  my  dear,  were  you  not  frightened 
whan  the  horses  went  trotting  so  swiftly  down 
Crow  Hill?" 

"Yes,  mother,  a  little,"  replied  Tom,  honestly; 
"but  I  asked  the  Lord  to  help  me,  and  hung  on  like  a 
beaver." 

Sensible  Tom!  Why  sensible?  Because  he 
joined  working  to  praying.  Let  his  words  teach 
this  life  lesson;  in  all  troubles,  pray  and  hang  on 
like  a  beaver;  by  which  I  mean  that,  while  you 
ask  God  to  help  you,  you  must  help  yourself  with 
all  your  might. 


A  JAPANESE  LEGEND. 


vi'»X3_ 


The  Japanese  have  a  curious  legend  of  a  stone- 
cutter who  became  discontented  with  his  lot  in 
life.  He  first  expressed  the  very  common  wish, 
"Oh,  that  I  were  rich!"  This  being  granted  by 
the  gods,  he  next  wished  to  become  a  king,  so  that 
he  might  have  power.  In  this  station  he  still 
found  a  source  of  discontent.  So  after  many 
changes  he  wished  to  become  a  rock,  which  even 
the  floods  could  not  move.  This  being  granted, 
he  for  a  time  enjoyed   his  newly-acquired  power; 
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for  neither  the  burning  sun,  rushing  wind,  nor 
roaring  flood  had  power  to  move  him.  But  one 
day  a  man  witli  a  sharp  chisel  and  a  heavy  ham- 
mer came  along,  and  began  to  cut  stones  out  of 
the  rock;  and  the  rock  said,  "What  is  this  that  the 
man  has  power  over  me,  and  can  cut  stones  out 
of  my  bosom?  I  am  weaker  than  he.  I  should 
like  to  be  that  man."  And  then  came  an  angel  of 
heaven,  who  said,  "Be  this  as  you  have  said;"  and 
the  rock  became  a  stone-cutter,  and  he  cut  stones 
with  hard  labor,  for  small  wages,  and  was  con- 
tented. 


A  BUILDER'S  LESSON. 


"How  shall  I  a  habit  break?" 
As  you  did  that  habit  make. 
As  you  gathered,  you  must  lose; 
As  you  yielded,  now  refuse. 
Thread  by  thread  the  strands  we  twist 
Till  they  bind  us,  neck  and  wrist; 
Thread  by  thread  the  patient  hand 
Must  untwine,  ere  free  we  stand; 
As  we  builded,  stone  by  stone, 
We  must  toil  unhelped,  alone, 
Till  the  wall  be  overthrown. 

But  remember,  as  we  try; 
Lighter  every  test  goes  by; 
Wading  in,  the  streams  grow  deep 
Toward  the  center's  downward  sweep; 
Backward  turn,  each  step  ashore 
Shallower  is  than  that  before. 

Ah,  the  precious  years  we  waste 
Leveling  what  we  raised  in  haste; 
Doing  what  must  be  undone 
Ere  content  or  love  be  won! 
First,  across  the  gulf  we  cast 
Kite-borne  threads  till  lines  are  passed. 
And  habit  builds  the  bridge  at  last! 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  HISTORY. 


\.  Who  was  elected  in  place  of  John  C.  Bennett 
as  Major-General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion?  2.  What 
were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Law  in  a  letter 
M'ritten  to  the  Prophet  soon  after  his  promotion? 
3.  What  was  this  dishonest  hypocrite  found  doing 
in  less  than  eighteen  months  later?  4.  When  was 
Amasa  M.   Lyman  ordained  to   the    apostleship? 


5.  When  did  President  Taylor  succeed  Joseph 
Smith  as  editor  of  the  Times  and  Seasons?  6.  For 
what  was  Joseph  Smith  tried  before  Judge  Pope, 
of  Springfield,  early  in  1843?  7.  What  was  the 
result  of  this  trial?  8.  When  did  Joseph  the 
Prophet  receive  a  revelation  giving  the  three  keys, 
by  which  bad  angels,  or  spirits,  may  be  known? 
9.  Where  will  we  find  this  recorded. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  NO.  17. 


1.  Who  took  the  superintendency  of  the  print- 
ing office  of  The  Times  and  Seasons,  and  who  was 
appointed  editor  in  the  early  part  of  1842?  A. 
Wilford  Woodruff  and  John  Taylor. 

2.  When  did  Joseph  Smith  take  charge  of  the 
editorial  department?     A.     March  15, 1842. 

3.  When  was  the  organization  of  the  Female 
Relief  Society  effected?  A.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1842. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  its  first  officers.  A.  Em- 
ma Smith,  president;  Elizabeth  Ann  Whitney  and 
Sarah  M.  Cleveland,  counselors;  Miss  Elvira  Cole, 
treasurer;  Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow,  secretary. 

5.  When  was  the  Millennial  Star  office  removed 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool?  A.  During  March, 
1842. 

6.  How  many  brethren  were  ordained  elders  at  a 
special  conference  held  in  Nauvoo  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  April,  1842?  A.  Two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five 

7.  What  periodical  was  first  issued  in  Nauvoo 
during  this  month?  A.  A  weekly  newspaper 
called  the  Wasp. 

8.  By  whom  was  it  edited?     A.  Wm.  Smith. 

9.  What  important  instructions  did  Joseph  im- 
part to  some  of  the  leading  brethren  in  a  coun- 
cil held  on  the  4th  of  May,  1842?  A.  The 
principles  and  order  of  the  Priesthood  from  the 
Aaronic  to  the  highest  order  of  the  Melchisedec; 
also  the  holy  endowments  and  many  other  doc- 
trines. 

10.  What  are  the  names  of  the  brethren  who 
met  with  him  in  this  council?  A.  James  Adams, 
Hyrum  Smith,  Newel  K.  Whitney,  George  Miller, 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Willard 
Richards. 


The  names  of  those  who  answered  questions  on 
Church  History  published  in  No.  15  are  as  follows: 
Lottie  Fox,  Annie  S.  Sessions,  Jas.  G.  West,  Henry 
H.  Blood. 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OCTOBER  1,  1887. 

EDITORIAL   THOUGHTS. 

VERY  good  opinion  can  be  formed  respecting 
the   future   lives  of  young  people  by   noticing 
tbeir  inclinations  and  habits  and  the  use  they 
make  of  their  opportunities.     If  a  boy  or  a  girl 
obedient,  industrious,  studious  and  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  these  are  evidences  that  a  correct 
start  in  life  has  been  made,  which  if  continued,  will  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  a  superior  character. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  person  is  disobedi- 
ent, lazy  and  unreliable,  and  is  careless  about  the  worship  of 
God  and  in  observing  the  requirements  He  makes  of  us,  there 
are  gooil  reasons  to  fear  that  such  a  life  will  result  in  foilure. 

Some  young  people  appear  to  think  they  can  spend  their 
time  in  idleness  and  pleasure-seeking  and  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  everything  useful  in  early  life,  and  that,  at  sometime  after- 
wards, they  can  reform  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 

This  is  a  mistake. 

The  growth  of  the  mind  depends  upon  its  cultivation.  If 
it  be  neglected,  or  if  it  be  put  to  a  bad  use,  the  eifects  are 
injurious.  The  longer  this  is  continued  the  worse  it  is.  If 
however,  a  change  is  made,  and  the  mind  is  no  longer  neglected 
or  put  to  a  bad  use,  it  takes  time  to  repair  the  injury  it  has 
received,  and  the  effects  are  felt,  more  or  less,  through  subse- 
quent life. 

Perfect  characters  are  not  formed  at  once.  It  takes  time  to 
develop  them.     They  are  the  growth  of  years. 

The  'l'em]jle  at  Salt  Lake  City  has  not  been  built  in  a  day. 
It  has  taken  years  to  construct  it.  A  foundation  was  laid. 
But  President  Young  was  not  suited  with  it.  He  had  it  taken 
up.  Why  did  he  have  this  done?  He  desired  the  foundation 
to  be  solid  aiid  immovable  to  bear  the  immense  weight  of  the 
superstructure  to  be  erected  upon  it.  The  new  foundation  was 
laid,  therefore,  with  great  care.  (.)ne  by  one  the  stones  were 
put  in  place  by  patient  workmen,  and  the  building  grew  in 
symmetry  and  size  until  now,  its  walls  are  finished  and  the 
towers  are  rising  to  completion. 

This  is  a  type  of  the  building  of  the  human  character. 

Children,  do  you  wish  to  grow  to  usefulness  and  beautiful 
perfection  in  your  lives? 

Then  you  must  Hrst  see  that  a  proper  fjundation  is  laid. 
Vou  cannot  build  with  safety  upon  a  poor  foundation.  It 
ought  to  be  torn  up  or  disoanled.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
taken  on  this  point. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  do  nothing  without  the  aid  of  God; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  God  has  given  unto  us  powers  which  we 
can  e.xercise  in  a  proper  direction,  and  we  can  almost  make 
ourselves  that  which  we  wish  to  be  by  aiming  high  and  con- 
stantly seeking  for  His  blessing  upon  our  aims  and  efforts. 

If  boys  or  girls  have  low,  groveling  desires;  if  they  only 
care  to  reach  a  low  standard  of  life,  they  turn  out  invariably 
poor,  worthless  creatures.  For  this  they  may  blame  circum- 
stances or  what  many  people  call  their  luck.  It  freijuently 
happens  that  such  people  attribute  their  misfortunes  and  their 


want  of  success  to  everything  but  the  right  cause.  But  the 
facts  are,  in  many  instances,  they  themselves  are  to  blame. 
They  did  not  start  right,  they  did  not  continue  right;  they  do 
not  end  right. 

They  laid  a  poor  foundation.  They  built  upon  it.  and  built 
badly.     Their  entire  lives  show  this. 

Now,  we  would  like  the  Juvenii.es  of  Zion  to  lay  good 
foundations  and  to  build  upon  good  characters.  When  a  judi- 
cious man  desires  to  build  a  good  house,  he  looks  around  him 
for  the  best  model  he  can  find.     So  we  say  to  the  boys: 

Boys,  take  the  best  man  that  you  know  as  your  model. 
Endeavor  to  be  as  honorable,  as  faithful  and  as  true  as  the 
best.  • 

Girls,  take  the  most  superior  woman  of  your  acquaintance 
as  an  example.  Emulate  her  virtues,  strive  to  be  equal  to  her 
in  her  perfections  of  life;  and  if  you  do  this,  you  will  surely 
reach  a  creditable  position  in  society. 

There  is  no  reason  r,'hy  our  boys  should  not  be  as  well  quali- 
fied for  usefulness  as  the  best  men  in  the  community.  There 
is  no  reason,  either,  why  our  girls  should  not  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  become  respected  and  noble  in  their 
lives. 

If  two  boys  or  two  girls  start  out  together  in  life  with  equal 
advantages — say,  for  instance,  brothers  or  sisters,  ha\'ing  the 
same  surroundings,  and  similar  opportunities  of  education  and 
home  culture — and  one  is  careless,  indifferent,  low  in  his  or  her 
tastes  and  associations;  and  the  other  is  elevated  and  strives  to 
be  useful  and  to  qualify  himself  or  herself  for  the  grave  duties 
of  life,  it  only  requires  a  very  few  years  to  show  the  great  dif- 
ference which  there  is  between  these  lines  of  conduct.  It  may 
not  be  very  apparent  while  they  are  young;  but  as  they 
increase  in  years  the  difference  between  them  becomes  very 
marked.  The  course  of  one  leads  to  usefulness  and  honor; 
the  course  of  the  other,  to  discredit,  if  not  to  ruin. 

Cnu.iiREN,  we  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  much  the  great 
truth  that  your  future  lives  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  your 
own  exertions  and  conduct.  If  you  fail,  you  ought  not  to 
blame  anyone  but  yourselves;  for  God  is  ready  to  assist  you  in 
every  good  effort,  and  to  give  you  every  righteous  desire,  as 
l(ing  as  that  desire  is  exercised  m  reason. 

With  the  examples  which  our  children  have  before  them, 
and  the  facilities  and  opijortunities  they  possess,  we  should 
have  the  best  men  and  women  to  bo  found  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  God  has  given  us  the  truth  in  its  purity.  While 
others  are  groi)ing  in  the  dark  concerning  the  right  way,  and 
are  arguing  and  contending  respecting  the  truth,  we  are  saved 
this  trouble. 

The  Tiord  has  revealed  it  to  us,  and  we  have  no  need  to  ques- 
tion, nor  argue  nor  contend  about  it.  Thus  we  are  saved  from 
all  this  uncertainty  and  labor,  besides  having  the  great  advan- 
tage of  possessing  the  truth  in  its  purity. 

We  hope  to  see  a  holy  generation  grow  up  in  these  moun- 
tains—children who  will  bcccjme  men  and  women  of  renown, 
and  who  will  bear  off'  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  He  has 
established  on  the  earth,  in  great  power,  to  the  joy  of  the 
honest  in  heart  throughout  the  whole  earth. 


When  you  shall  have  done  something  for  one  of  God's 
children,  go  without  fear  and  bear  your  request,  your  thanks- 
giving to  Jesus  Christ;  you  will  be  always  welcomed;  the 
surest  and  most  direct  way  to  the  heart  of  the  father  is  through 
the  heart  of  his  cliild. 
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WATER-BEARERS    AT 
ANDRIA. 


ALEX- 


IN  (Oriental  lands  women  very  seldom  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
lege nor  are  they  favored  in  as  many  v.ays  as  are  the  females 
of  civilized  countries.  They  are  too  often  looked  upon  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Indians  of  this  country  view  their 
squaws,  as  menials  and  drudges,  and  are  at  times  employed  to 
do  work  which  is  very  hard.  One  of  the  principal  tasks 
assigned  them  is  that  of  drawing  and  carrying  water,  which  is 
generally  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening.  Wells 
are  not  as  numerous  there  as  they  are  in  this  country,  but  the 
most  of  them  are  public,  and  around,  such  a  crowd  of  women, 
some  adorned  with  costly  jewels  or  trinkets,  can  nearly  always 
be  found  drawing  water  for  their  flocks  or  filling  pitchers  or 
leather  water  bottles  to  be  carried  awa}'.  Sometimes  the  water 
must  be  conveyed  several  miles  to  places  where  the  tents  are 
pitched,  but  no  matter  what  difficulties  attend  the  getting  of 
this  necessary  article,  the  women  are  expected  to  provide  a 
sufficient  supply. 

A  representation  of  the  water-carriers  of  Alexandria  is  given 
in  our  engraving.  We  here  see  women  with  jars  upon  their 
heads,  and  one  man  with  a  leather  bottle  slung  across  his  back, 
while  somewhat  in  the  back-ground  is  a  donkey,  which  animal 
is  also  frequently  used  for  the  performance  of  this  necessary 
labor. 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  Seriptui'es  of  the  fact  that 
females  in  ancient  times  also  performed  labor  of  this  kind. 
\\'e  read  in  (lenesis  {xxiv)  that  the  servant  whom  Abraham 
sent  to  find  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac  made  his  camels  kneel  by 
a  well  of  water  without  the  city  in  the  evening,  "even  the  time 
that  women  go  out  to  draw  water."  And  he  asked  the  Lord 
to  make  known  to  him  in  a  certain  way  whom  he  should  select 
as  a  wife  for  his  young  master.  As  he  sat  by  the  well  Ilebekah 
came  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder  and  as  Abraham's 
servant  asked  for  a  drink,  she  also  proffered  to  draw  water  for 
bis  camels  also,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  sign  desired  by  the  ser- 
vant which  was  to  satisfy  him  of  the  choice  God  had  made  of 
a  wife  for  Isaac. 

In  the  twenty-ninth  chajitcr  of  the  same  book  we  also  read 
lliat  Jacob  rolled  a  stone  frum  the  mouth  of  a  well  .so  that 
Uachael  might  be  able  to  water  therefiom  her  father's  flocks. 

( )m  readers  are  doubtless  all  familiar  with  the  chapter 
(Jjliii  tv)  wherein  it  is  related  of  the  Savior  that  He  came  to 
Jacob  s  well,  and  there  met  and  conversed  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  who  had  come  out  to  (haw  water. 

The  manner  of  drawing  water  varies.  Sometimes  a  skin  is 
lowered  by  a  rope  and  on  being  filled  is  drawn  to  the  surface 
by  a  bullock.  At  other  times  camels  are  used  to  turn  a  wheel 
liy  means  of  which  the  water  vessels  are  raised.  Most  fre- 
quently, however,  the  water  is  drawn  by  hand. 

The  sauie  courtesy  which  was  anciently  shown  at  the  wells 
in  offering  drink  to  men  and  animals,  is  still  exhibited  by  the 
eastern  women  of  to-day,  and  when  thanked  by  the  traveler 
for  an  enjoyable  drink,  the  women  make  use  of  an  expression 
similar  to  this,  "We  consider  kindness  to  strangers  an  essen- 
tial part  of  duty.'' 

The  wells  are  alwa3's  carefully  guarded  lest  .sand  shcjuld  till 
them  up,  or  they  be  in  any  way  injured.  Nor  is  it  uncommon 
for  disputes  and  commotions  to  arise  concerning  the  possession 
of  these  valuable  and  necessary  blessings.  As  well  as  being 
the  rallying  places  for  hostile  tribes  from  age  to  age,  they  have 
also  been  spots  of  friendly  meeting  and  hearty  greetings. 


In  the  engraving  we  see  that  the  women  wear  a  kind  of 
mask  which  totally  conceals  the  lower  part  of  her  face.  This 
is  a  veil  suspended  from  a  band  which  passes  around  the  head. 
It  reaches  nearly  to  the  feet  and  is  an  essential  jiart  <;if  a  mar- 
ried woman's  dress. 

Ornaments  are  worn  in  profusion  by  the  women  of  the  East. 
Not  satisfied  with  ear  and  finger  rings,  bracelets,  etc. ,  they 
must  also  have  rings  for  the  nose,  lips,  arms,  hands,  legs,  feet 
and  toes,  while  every  belt  and  binding  is  decorated,  .sometimes 
with  coins,  and  sometimes  only  with  pieces  of  metal  and  trin- 
kets. Ornaments  are  also  frequently  interwoveu  with  the  hair 
which  is  often  so  long  as  to  nearly  touch  the  ground. 

The  study  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  these  old  peoples 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  will  help  the  reader  very  much 
towards  getting  a  correct  underetanding  of  Bible  similitudes 
and  parables. 


OUR    TERRITORY. 


A  lecture  delivered  he/ore  the  "iith    Quorum  of  Seventies  in 
Oqden,  by  Moroni  F.  Brown. 


{Continued  from  page  281.) 

THE  manufacture  of  paper,  glass,  and  white  lead  has  par- 
ticularly received  attention  in  the  last  few  years,  and  has 
proved  to  a  demonstration  the  existence  of  elements  in  Utah, 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  these  industries  on  a  large 
scale.  Indeed  there  are  latent  elements  within  the  confines  of 
our  Territory  that  would  warrant  the  establishment  of  almost 
every  kind  of  industry. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  has  gained 
for  Utah  unfiiding  laurels  within  the  period  of  a  very  few 
years;  it  is  that  of 

MININ(i. 

Necessarily  some  of  the  most  potent  manufactories  of  our 
Territory,  are  outgrowths  of  this  vocation.  Nature  has  depos- 
ited within  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Utah,  inexhaustible 
(juantities  of  coal,  iron  and  precious  metiils,  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  advent  of  rail-roads  into  this  region,  that  these 
hidden  treasures  were  sought  with  any  degree  of  excitement; 
m  fact  the  fiir-seeing  wisdon  of  the  leaders  of  our  Church,  led 
them  to  instruct  the  people  not  to  devote  their  energies  to  the 
development  of  mines,  but  to  cherish  such  industries  as  would 
enable  them  to  be  a  self-sustaining  people. 

Wood  was  too  plentiful  and  convenient  to  justify  the  settlers 
in  operating  coal-mines  to  obtain  fuel  for  local  consumption, 
hence  the  extensive  coal  Ijeds  of  Utah  remained  undisturbed 
until  the  rail-roads  created  a  market  for  that  commodity.  The 
area  of  coal  land  surveyed  to  January  1st,  188.5,  was  150,000 
acres,  while  the  unsurveyed  was  estimated  at  1,000,000  acres, 
making  a  total  area  of  1,150,000  acres  of  coal  land  in  Utah 
Territory. 

The  development  of  iron  mines  prior  to  the  rail-road  era  in 
this  Territory,  would  have  been  an  unprofitable  business, 
because  there  existed  no  means  by  which  this  commodity 
might  be  conveyed  to  market;  and  even  yet  these  mines  are 
sadly  neglected,  though  it  is  widely  known  that  this  region  is 
exceedingly  prolific  in  a  quality  of  iron  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Union.  But  it  requires  no  prophetic  vis- 
ion-to  see  that  in  the  near  future,  this  abundance  of  iron  will 
become  a  source  of  protitajile  investment,  and  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  industries  which  will  give  employment  to 
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thousands  of  people.  It  is  said  that  in  Utah  alone  there  is 
enough  iron  to  supply  the  whole  world  for  centuries. 

In  the  matter  of  mining  outside  of  coal  fields,  pold,  silver, 
lead  and  copper  mines  are  the  most  extensively  operated;  and 
each  succeeding  year  witnesses  a  growth  in  their  development 
which  is  indeed  remarkable.  We  believe  that  the  day  is  not 
remote,  when  Utah  will  wear  the  crown  for  being  the  leading 
bullion  producing  dependency  of  the  Union. 

For  the  year  ending  December,  1879,  Wells  Fargo  &  Com- 
pany handled  2,301,276  pounds  of  refined,  and  26,441,:ii9 
pounds  of  unrefined  lead,  3,83.5,047  ounces  of  silver,  15,932 
ounces  of  gold,  the  product  of  Utah,  whose  combined  value 
aggregated  or  amounted  to  $5,219,747.69,  from  that  time  until 
the  present,  each  ensuing  year  attested  a  steady  increase  in 
these  products.  In  1 884  the  annual  yield  of  the  mines  had 
reached  the  enormous  value  of  §7,389,836.90,  an  increase  of 
$2,170,089.21  over  that  of  the  year  1879.  At  seaboard  the 
mineral  products  of  Utah  for  the  year  1884  aggregated 
$9,301,508.  Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  for  Utah's  mining  future  would  be  ba.sed  ujion 
facts  and  figures  of  a  most  flattering  character. 

In  the  matter  of  mining,  the  celebrated  "Ontario,"  which  is 
situated  at  Park  City,  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing for  Utah  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  production  of  bul- 
lion. The  following  are  figures  taken  from  the  tables  and  tab- 
ular statements  of  the  superintendent  of  that  mine,  for  the 
year  1885.  His  account  with  the  company  shows  a  total 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  $1,105,549.61.  The  value  of 
improvements  on  the  mill,  real  estate,  mine,  hoisting  works, 
shaft,  drainage,  water-works,  etc.,  and  property  on  hand  fur 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1885,  amounted  to  .$2,568, - 
859.71.  The  fiscal  statement  for  the  same  year  shows  a  gross 
product,  bullion  and  ore  sales  less  the  hauling,  sampling  and 
other  incidental  expenses  of  $2,212,295,58.  The  net  value  of 
bullion  yield  for  the  four  years  ending  Deo.  31st,  1885,  was 
over  $8,000,000. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  consideration,  a 
letter  directed  to  me  from  the  clerk  of  the  "Ontario  Mining 
Company,  "  containing  very  potent  data  as  touching  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  "Ontario"  mine.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  January  24th  has  been  referred 
to  this  oiEoe  and  in  reply  to  your  several  questions  will  say, 
since  March,  1S77,  this  company  has  paid  127  dividends 
amounting  to  .$7,925,000.00.  During  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st,  ISSCi,  the  dividends  were  $900,000.00  or  $^5,000.(Hi 
monthly.  The  monthly  pay  rolls  average,  mine  $3 1,000. <X), 
mill  $9,000,00  making  a  total  of  $40,000.00.  Number  of  men 
employed  at  mine  325,  mill  80,  total  405. 
Yours  truly, 

Walter  Almy,  Clerk. 

These  figures  express  in  a  most  telling  manner,  the  healthy 
condition  of  this  most  wonderful  mine,  and  show  that  exten- 
sive improvements  have  recently  been  made.  No  other  mine 
in  this  whole  inter-mouutain  region  is  so  well  equipped  with 
machinery  as  is  the  "(Jntario.  '  If  time  would  ]iermit  how- 
ever, we  could  produce  figures  showing  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  other  mines  of  Utah,  which,  though  inferior  to  this 
one,  have  obtained  a  wonderful  reputation  for  the  production 
of  bullion. 

For  the  year  ending  December,  ls82,  the  exports  of  ITtah 
had  gained  an  ascendency  over  her  imports  of  $115,00(1.00; 
the  expoits  being  for  that  year  $11,525,0(10.00  while  the 
imports  amounted  to  $1 1 ,410,000.00.  This  supremacy  of  the 
exports  over  Iftah's  imports  has  continued  to  increase;  and  wo 


but  echo  the  general  opinion  when  we  predict  for  the  future  a 
much  greater  margin  than  is  now  the  case. 

Our  railroad  facilities  are  equal  to  any  emergency  that  may 
arise  for  some  time  to  come;  there  being  two  eastern  roads, 
one  northern,  and  one  western  road;  all  of  which  center  at 
Ogden  City,  creating  what  is  called  the  "distributing  point" 
and  "hub"  of  the  inter-mountain  region.  The  Utah  Central, 
and  Utah  Southern  Railways  connect  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
though  being  of  a  local  character,  traverse,  from  north  to 
south,  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Territory.  Then  there 
are  branch  lines,  both  broad  and  nan-ow  guage,  which  help  to 
make  up  the  1142  miles  of  railroad  operated  in  Utah. 

The  great  Chicago  and  North  Western,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
beholds  the  topography  of  this  region,  and  is  making  rapid 
strides  towards  the  completion  of  a  branch  line,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  also  center  at  Ogden;  at  all  events,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  Utah's  railroad  facilities  will  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  and  that  ere  long  many  of  her  fruitful  valleys  will 
require  branch  lines  to  convey  their  products  to  market. 
(7o  be  Continued.) 

*»      ^      i» 


CONCENTRATED    EFFORT. 


IN  what  our  fathers  used  to  call  "our  last  war,"  in  a  naval 
engagement  in  which  McDonbugh  commanded,  he  brought 
every  gun  to  bear  on  the  enemy's  "big  ship."  He  was  pes- 
tered enough  with  the  others,  who  vainly  sought  to  draw  oif 
his  fire,  but  not  a  hair  would  he  swerve.  Every  shot  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  "big  ship"  till  her  guns  were  silent,  and  then 
the  victory  was  gained.  This  concentration  of  effort  was  one 
great  secret  of  Napoleon's  success.  He  did  not  cut  up  his 
army  to  meet  three  or  four  divisions  of  the  enemy,  but  brought 
all  his  force  to  bear  on  one  point  until  that  was  annihilated. 

We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  these  military  men  that  will  be 
of  service  to  us  in  our  more  peaceful  avocations.  Wliatever 
the  business  in  hand,  let  us  put  all  our  strength  upon  it — give 
it  our  best  work  and  finish  it.  When  an  eminently  successful 
worker  was  asked  how  it  waspossible  for  him  to  accomplish  so 
much,  he  replied:  "I  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  try  to 
finish  it  once  for  all. "  It  is  wonderful  what  we  can  accomjilish 
by  putting  all  our  force  on  the  subject  in  hand.  We  so  seldom 
do  this,  perhaps,  that  we  hardly  know  our  own  strength. 
That  is  a  valuable  lesson  to  learn.  Many  know  their  weakness, 
who  never  suspect  what  ability  they  possess  if  they  were  once 
fully  tested.  Let  us  try  and  find  out  the  strength  we  really 
jiossess,  and  then  bring  it  into  use  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

Work  half  done  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  ourselves  and  all 
who  have  an  interest  in  it.  It  gets  people  a  bad  reputation, 
also,  and  they  are  the  ones  not  called  for  when  a  responsible, 
good-paying  service  is  required. 

llon't  hurry  so  much  that  you  cannot  do  your  work  well. 
Get  into  the  habit  of  doing  things  orderly  even  to  making  a 
note  in  your  memorandum,  so  that  you  can  tell  what  it  means 
when  it  gets  cold.  A  good  handwriting,  boys,  may  make  your 
market  some  day  when  you  are  badly  in  want  of  a  situation. 
A  nephew  of  mine,  who  has  been  for  four  years  in  a  bank  in 
New  York,  got  his  place  when  a  lad,  before  many  other  appli- 
cants with  much  more  in  their  favor  apparently,  just  because 
he  wrote  a  better  hand.  Don't  despise  such  small  things,  nor 
be  in  a  hurry  to  rush  away  from  your  writing  lessons.  It  may 
serve  you  before  any  of  your  other  accomplishments. 


A    SACRKD    HISTORY. 

External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 


BY  THOMAS  A.    SHREEVE. 


Chapter  XII.  (Continued). 

HI']Mli()LDTs!iys  that  it  was  most  evident  to  him  that  the 
monumeuts,  methods  of  computing  time,  systems  of 
cosmogony,  and  many  myths  of  America,  offered  striking 
analogies  with  the  ideas  of  Eastern  Asia — analogies  which 
indicate  an  ancient  communication — not  simply  tlie  result  of 
that  uniform  condition  in  which  all  nations  are  found  in  the 
dawn  of  civilization. 

What  communication  more  reasonable  to  believe  in  thantlie 
communication  described  in  the  sacred  history?  The  various 
people  who  came  here  brought  with  them  the  ideas  which 
were  popular  in  the  old  world  at  the  time  of  their  departure; 
and  naturally  those  ideas  would  be  iierpetuated  in  the  form 
described  by  arch;eologists  and  antiiiuarians. 

In  Prescott's  history  of  Mexico  I  find  an  idea  somewhat 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  Humboldt: 

The  coincidences  are  sufficiently  strong  to  authorize  the 
belief  that  the  civilization  of  Anahuac  was  in  .some  degree 
influenced  by  that  of  Eastern  Asia;  and  secondly,  that  the 
discrepancies  are  such  as  to  carry  back  the  communication  to 
a  very  remote  period. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "Builders  of  Babel"  is  this  jiaragraph: 

In  the  ruined  cities  of  Cambodia,  which  lies  further  to  the 
east  of  Burmah,  recent  research  has  discovered  teocalles  like 
those  in  Mexico,  and  remains  of  temples  of  the  same  type 
and  pattern  as  thtise  of  Yucatan.  And  when  we  reach  the 
sea  we  encounter  at  Suku,  in  Java,  a  tooeallc  which  is  abso- 
lutely identical  with  that  of  Tehauntepec. 

Ferguson  says: 

As  we  advanced  eastward  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  every  step  we  met  with  forms  of  art  becoming  more  and 
mure  like  those  of  Central  America. 

The  curious  ball  containing  spindles,  which  pointed  the  way 
for  Lehi  and  his  people,  may  have  been  a  type  of  thecompass 
of  the  present  age.  ^Yhile  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  Lord 
to  liave  provided  His  wandering  chUdren  with  a  miraculous 
appliance  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  that  no  miracle  was  neces- 
sary. A  recent  scientific  writer  has  attempted  to  show  that 
the  compass  was  of  much  more  ancient  origin  than  is  pojiularly 
supposed.  For  manj'  years  it  was  held  that  the  compass  origi- 
nated in  Italy  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  already  it 
has  been  shown  that  in  the  ninth  century  it  was  cmploj'ed  by 
Northmen;  and  an  Italian  poem  of  the  twelfth  century  des- 
cribed it  as  having  been  in  use  among  the  Italian  sailors  of 
that  age.  The  ancient  Sanscrit  which  has  beeu  a  dead  language 
liir  i!l!00  years,  describes  the  magnet  as  the  precious  stone 
bcliived  of  iron.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  called  the  stone  of 
attraction,  and  "it  is  alluded  to  in  the  early  Hebrew  prayers  as 
kalamitah,  the  same  name  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  the 
reed  upon  which  the  compa.ss  floated." 

I>onnclly  ileclares: 

The  l-'h(enecians  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  magnet. 
At  the  prow  of  their  ves.sels  stood  the  figure  of  a  woman  hold- 
ing a  cross  with  one  hand  and  pointing  the  way  with  the  other; 
the  cross  represented  the  compass,  which  was  a  magnetized 
needle,  floating  in  water,  crosswise,  upon  a  piece  of  reed  or 
wood. 

The  Hindoos  learned  of  the  magnet  from  the  I'hcenecians; 
and  the  Chinese  in  turn,  probably,   learned  its  use  from  the 


Hindoos.  2700  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  one  of 
the  Chinese  emperors  had  a  carriage  upon  which  was 
placed  a  magnetic  figiu'e  with  an  extended  arm,  which  always 
turned  and  pointed  to  the  south.  The  Chinese  regarded  the 
south  as  the  principal  pole. 

All  the  scofiings  which  have  been  directed  at  Joseph  Smith, 
because  of  his  description  of  the  compass  used  by  Xephi  are 
therefore  misapplied,  even  judging  from  a  natural  standpoint. 

Prescott,  si)eaking  of  the  rites  of  marriage  in  ancient  Mexico, 
says  that  they  were  celebrated  with  as  much  formality  as  in  any 
Christian  country,  and  the  institution  was  held  in  such  rever- 
ence that  a  tribunal  was  instituted  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
determining  questions  relating  to  marriage. 

The  priests  of  ancient  Mexico  were  numerous  and  powerful. 
Whence  came  the  idea  of  a  Priesthood  possessing  temporary 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authoritj',  if  not  from  the  Nephites, 
through  I  he  apostate  faction? 

Prescott  says: 

In  contemplating  the  religious  system  of  the  Aztecs,  one  is 
struck  with  its  apparent  incongruity,  as  if  some  portion  of  it  had 
«manated  from  a  comparatively  refined  people,  op:n  to  gentle 
influences,  while  the  rest  breathes  a  spirit  of  unmitigated 
ferocity.  It  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  two  distinct  sources, 
and  authorizes  the  belief  that  the  Aztecs  had  inherited  from 
their  predecessors  a  milder  faith,  on  which  was  afterwards 
engrafted  their  own  ffytliology.  The  latter  soon  became  domi- 
nant, and  gave  its  dark  coloring  to  the  creeds  of  the  comiuered 
nations — which  the  Mexicans,  like  the  ancient  Komans,  seem 
willin,gly  to  have  incorporated  into  their  own— until  the  same 
funereal  superstitions  settled  over  the  farthest  borders  of  Ana- 
huac. 

Among  the  Toltecs  the  forms  of  sepulture  were  tlie  same  as 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  races  of  the  east;  in  both  cases 
the  bodies  of  great  men  were  burned,  and  the  dust  was 
enclosed  in  funeral  urns.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  burj'  the 
dead  in  a  sitting  position;  others  reclined  at  length;  and  some 
among  the  Toltecs  were  embalmed,  like  the  mummies  of 
Egypt. 

Speaking  of  the  vastness  of  the  kingdom  whose  seat  of 
power  was  in  Mexico,  Donnelly  says  that  the  grand  nobles 
were  able  to  raise  from  their  own  estates  a  total  of  three  mil- 
lion of  soldiers.  And  yet  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  reproached 
by  some  of  its  opposers  for  speaking  of  the  vast  multitudes 
which  went  into  the  field  to  make  battle! 

In  .Mexico  the  religion  found  by  the  first  Spanish  priests 
who  reached  there,  possessed  so  many  features  similar  to  those 
of  old  world  religions,  that  the  Spanish  priests  declared  the 
devil  had  given  the  people  of  the  new  world  a  bogus  imita- 
tion of  pure  religion. 

In  Delafield's  "Antiquities  of  America,"  a  letter  of  Jomard 
is  quoted  as  follows: 

I  have  recognized  in  your  memoir  on  the  division  of  time 
among  the  Mexican  nations,  comjiared  with  those  of  Asia 
some  very  striking  analogies  between  the  Toltec  characters  and 
institutions  observed  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Nile.  Among  these 
analogies  there  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  attention— it°is  the 
use  of  the  vague  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  days 
composed  of  equal  months,  and  of  five  complementary  days 
ecpially  employed  at  Thebes  and  Mexico— a  distance  of  three 
thousand  leagues.  In  reality,  the  intercalation  of  the  Mexi- 
icans  being  thirteen  days  on  each  cycle  of  fiftv-two  years  comes 
to  the  s__ame  thing  as  that  of  the  Julian  calendar,  which  is  one 
day  in  four  years;  and  consequently  supposes  the  duration  of 
the  year  to  bo  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  six  hours. 
Now  such  was  tlic  length  <jf  the  year  among  the  Egyptians— 
they  intercalated  an  entire  year  of  three  hundred  and  seveiity- 
hve  days  every  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  years 
The  fact  of  the  intercalation  (by  the  ]\Iexicans)  of  thirteen 
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days  every  cycle — that  is,  the  use  of  a  year  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  and  a  quarter — is  a  proof  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians,  or  tl at  they  had  a  commoii  origin. 

Donnelly  gives  a  list  of  remarkable  coincidences  which 
existed  between  the  ancient  Peruvians  and  the  ancient 
European  races.  They  are  so  brief,  and  yet  so  emphatic,  that 
I  quote  them;  although  some  of  them  are  in  repetition  of 
statements  which  have  preceded  in  this  seiies  of  articles; 

1.  They  worshiped  the  sun,  moon  and  planets. 

2.  They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

3.  They  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  accord- 
ingly embalmed  their  dead. 

4.  The  priest  examined  the  entrails  of  the  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and,  like  the  Roman  augurs,  divined  the  future 
from  their  appearance. 

5.  They  had  an  order  of  women  vowed  to  celibacy — vestal 
virgins — nuns;  and  a  violation  of  their  vow  was  punished,  in 
both  continents,  by  their  being  buried  alive. 

6.  They  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months. 

7.  Their  enumeration  was  by  tens;  the  people  were  divided 
into  decades  and  hundreds'  like  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  the 
whole  nation  into  bodies  of  five  hundred,  one  thousand  and 
ten  thousand,  with  a  governor  over  each. 

8.  They  possessed  castes,  and  the  trade  of  the  father  des- 
cended to  the  son,  as  in  India. 

9.  They  had  bards  and  minstrels,  who  sung  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals. 

10.  Their  weapons  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  old  world, 
and  made  after  the  same  pattern. 

1 1 .  They  drank  toasts  and  invoked  blessings. 

12.  They  built  triumphal  arches  for  their  returning  heroes, 
and  strewed  the  road  before  them  with  leaves  and  flowers. 

13.  They  used  sedan-chairs. 

14.  They  regarded  agriculture  as  the  principal  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  held  great  agricultural  fairs  and  festivals  for 
the  interchange  of  the  productions  of  the  farmers. 

15.  The  king  opened  the  agricultural  season  by  a  great  cel- 
ebration, and,  like  the  kings  of  Egypt,  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
jilow,  and  plowed  the  first  furrow. 

IG.  They  had  an  order  of  knighthood,  in  which  the  candi- 
date knelt  before  the  king;  his  sandals  were  put  on  by  a  noble- 
man, very  much  as  the  spurs  were  buckeled  on  the  Eurojiean 
knight;  he  was  then  allowed  to  use  the  girdle  or  sash  around 
the  loins,  corresponding  to  the  Ihga  Virilis  of  the  Eomans; 
he  was  then  crowned  with  flowers.  According  to  Fernandez 
the  candidates  wore  white  shirts  like  the  knights  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  with  a  cross  embroidered  in  front. 

IT.  There  was  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  architect- 
ure of  the  Peruvians  and  that  of  some  of  the  nations  of  the 
old  world. 

Winchell,  in  his  "Pre-Adamite.s,"  says: 

I  can  personally  testify  that  a  study  of  ancient  Peruvian 
pottery  has  constantly  reminded  me  of  forms  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  Egy|:itian  archajulogy. 


A  AVONDERFUL  FORTRESS. 


It  is  not  possible  to  indulge  anger,  for  any  other  wrong  feel- 
ing, and  conceal  it  entirely.  If  not  expressed  in  words,  a 
child  feels  the  baneful  influence.  The  evil  sympathies  of  his 
moral  nature  are  excited  as  unconsciously  as  his  bodily  frame 
may  be  affected  by  a  subtle  and  destructive  posion,  infused 
into  his  lungs  with  the  imperceptible  atmostphere  he  breathes; 
and  the  beautiful  little  image  of  God  is  more  and  more  defaced 
and  disqualified  for  his  home  in  heaven. 


BY  VER(iIIO. 


THE  Prussian  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (broad  stone  of 
honor)  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  River, 
directly  opposite  Coblenz,  is  one  of  the  best  fortified  and 
strongest  places  in  Europe.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  though 
there  is  a  record  of  its  having  been  occupied  by  the  Romans 
many  centuries  ago  when  they  had  subdued  and  while  they 
were  waging  war  against  the  hardy  German  tribes.  They 
erected  here  a  watch-tower  called  Cajsar's  Tower,  which  stood 
for  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  might  have  remained  until 
the  present  time  but  for  the  French  who  besieged  the  fortress 
in  the  year  1688,  but  without  success,  and  attacked  it  again 
in  1798  and  after  a  fourteen  month's  siege  accomplished  its 
capture  When,  however,  the  peace  of  Luneville'was  effected 
they  destroyed  all  the  fortifications  and  with  them  this  histori- 
cal tower. 

Various  nders  of  the  middle  ages  occupied  this  place  at 
different  times  who  made  numerous  improvements  in  it.  In 
the  year  1484  Prince  John  of  Baden  had  a  well  built  some 
four  hundred  feet  deep  by  which  means  communication  can 
be  had  with  the  Rhine  River,  and  when  the  fact  is  known 
that  the  work  had  to  be  done  through  solid  rock,  the  magni- 
tude of  this  labor  can  be  better  appreciated. 

On  three  sides  of  Ehrenbreitstein  nature  has  provided  such 
precipitous  sides  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  them  being 
scaled,  and  yet  the  German  nation  has  provided  for  these 
parts  a  batter}^  of  four  hundred  guns.  The  north-west  por- 
tion, which  is  considered  the  weakest,  is  fortified  by  three 
lines  of  defenses,  one  within  another,  which  must  be  taken  in 
succession  by  the  attacking  party  before  an  entrance  can  be 
effected  in  this  direction. 

The  French  have  contributed  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  mil- 
lion francs  toward  the  fortifications  now  in  existence  at  this 
point  because  of  the  destruction  which  they  caused.  This 
was  in  1814  when  the  Congress  of  Vienna  assigned  the  fortress 
to  Prussia.  But  this  sum  was  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  cost  of  reconstruction. 

The  platform  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  used  as  a  parade 
ground  and  covers  large  cisterns  wherein  a  supply  of  water 
may  be  contained  sufficient  for  the  use  of  eight  thousand  men 
three  years,  while  the  magazines  are  capable  of  holding  prov- 
isions for  the  same  number  of  men  to  last  ten  3'ears.  A  gar- 
rison of  fourteen  thousand  men  can  be  accommodated,  though 
in  a  time  of  peace  it  is  not  customary  to  have  more  than  about 
five  hundred  here  stationed.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  free 
access  was  given  to  travelers  to  visit  and  inspect  the  wonderful 
fortifications  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  but  since  the  present  agitation 
commenced  between  France  and  trermany  the  number  of  visi- 
tors is  very  much  limited,  and  suspicious  persons  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  at  all.  This  is  a  most  excellent  position  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  case  of  an  open  rupture  between 
these  neighboring  nations,  France  would  use  every  effort  to 
secure  this  stronghold.  But  Germany  watches  it  with  ajealous 
eye,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  its  present  possessor 
will  yield,  unless  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  this  "(iibral- 
tar  of  the  Rhine." 


IIowKVER  freiiueutly  you  are  injured,  if  real  penitence 
and  contrition  follow  the  offence,  a  Christian  is  always  bound 
to  forgive. 
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SCRAPS    OF    KNO^A^LEDGE. 


BY   GOAII. 


IT  is  a  verj' true  saying,  "Nothing  that  is  useful  is  too  insig- 
uific-ant  for  man  to  know,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  that 
has  not  its  use."  The  scraps  of  knowledge  which  are  daily 
thrown  in  the  way  of  every  reader  and  intelligent  observer  of 
things  around  him,  should  be  carefully  stowed  away  in  the 
treasury  of  the  mind,  and  be  ready  for  practical  application  to 
the  affairs  of  life  whenever  wanted. 

Nearly  every  person  is  desu-ous  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  the  methods  pursued  to  gain  this  are 
varied.  Some  students,  especially  those  who  are  young  and 
inexperienced,  go  from  one  study  to  another  and  make  eiforts 
to  commit  to  memory  all  they  read.  To  memorize  the  various 
words  and  the  constraction  of  the  sentences  is  frequently  their 
chief  endeavor,  forgetting  that  the  value  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  measured  by  its  practical  utility.  It  shoidd  therefore  be 
the  aim  of  every  one  when  seeking  to  ac(|uire  any  branch  of 
learning  t(j  practically  test  every  theory  advanced  by  any 
author  and  to  watch  for  opportunities  where  the  information 
gained  can  be  profitably  applied.  This  habit  being  once 
acciuii'ed  there  will  be  more  incentive  to  further  study,  and 
cases  will  not  l)e  infrequent  where  the  bits  of  knowledge  we 
from  day  to  day  gather  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  and  assis- 
tance of  others. 

There  are  instances  without  number  where  little  items  of 
information  have  been  used  to  verj  great  advantage,  one  of 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  subject: 

In  the  Plaza,  before  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  stands  what  is 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  obelisk  in  the  world.  It  was 
brought  from  the  Circus  of  Nero,  where  it  had  lain  buried  for 
many  ages.  It  was  one  entire  piece  of  Egyptian  marble, 
seventy-two  feet  high,  twelve  feet  at  the  base,  and  eight  feet 
s<iuare  at  the  top.  It  is  computed  to  weigh  above  four  hun- 
dred toriS,  and  is  supposed  to  be  three  thousand  years  old. 

Mucb  engineering  skill  was  required  to  remove  and  erect 
this  work  of  art;  and  the  celebrated  architect,  Dominico  Fan- 
tane,  was  selected  and  engaged  by  Pope  Sextus  to  carry  out 
the  operation.  A  pedestal  thirty  feet  high  was  built  for  its 
reception,  and  the  obelisk  brought  to  its  base.  Many  were  the 
ingenious  contrivances  prepared  for  raising  it  to  its  last  resting 
place,  all  of  which  excited  the  greatest  interest  among  the 
people. 

At  length  everything  was  in  readitjess,  and  the  day  ajipointed 
for  the  great  event.  A  multitude  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony;  and  the  po])e,  afraid  that  the  clamor  of  the  people 
might  distract  the  attention  of  the  architect,  issued  an  edict 
containing  regidations  to  be  kept,  and  imposing  the  severest 
penalties  on  anyone  who  .should,  during  the  lifting  of  the  gigan- 
tic stone,  utter  a  single  word.  Amid  suppressed  excitement  of 
feeling  and  breathless  silence  the  splendid  monument  was 
gradually  raised  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  ped- 
estal, when  its  upward  motion  ceased.  It  hung  suspended  and 
could  not  be  mo\ed  further;  the  tackle  was  too  slack,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  other  way  than  to  undo  thegreat  work 
already  accomplislied.  The  annoyed  architect,  in  this  per- 
plexity, hardly  knew  how  to  act,  while  the  silent  people  were 
anxiously  watching  every  motion  of  his  features  to  discover 
hi)w  the  problem  was  to  be  solved. 

In  the  crowd  was  an  old  sailor.  He  saw  the  difficulty  and 
how  to  overcome  it,  and  with  stentorian  lungs  he  shouted, 
"Wet  the  ropesi' '     The  vigilant  police,  according  to  the  pope's 
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order,  pounced  upon  the  culprit  and  lodged  him  in  prison. 
The  architect  caught  the  magic  words,  he  put  the  proposition 
in  force,  and  the  cheers  of  the  people  proclaimed  the  success 
of  the  great  undertaking. 

The  next  day  the  criminal  was  solemnly  arraigned  before 
Sextus.  His  crime  was  undeniably  proved,  and  the  pope,  in 
solemn  language,  pronounced  his  sentence  to  be — a  pension 
annually  during  his  life-time. 

Here,  you  see,  a  little  practical  knowledge,  possessed  by  one 
in  that  vast  crowd,  did  the  needed  work  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done  it  at  that  moment. 


SPEAKING   IN    PUBLIC. 


WE  remember  the  moral  to  the  old  fable  of  the  peacock 
who  com].ilained  to  Jove  because  sweetness  of  voice  had 
been  denied  to  her:  "And  justly,"  said  Jove,  "for  it  is  not 
meet  that  all  good  should  be  confej'red  upon  one." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  many  who  can  charm  by  their  ])en 
are  very  much  the  reverse  in  conversation.  Goldsmith  is  not 
the  only  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  Johnson  did  of  him, 
"He  writes  like  an  angel,  and  talks  like  poor  Poll." 

Beranger,  the  French  poet,  was  utterly  unable  to  speak  in 
public.  When  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  he  refused 
to  take  his  seat  from  sheer  diffidence,  and  though  obliged  once 
to  be  present  he  would  never  go  again,  An  audience  of  over 
three  would  entirely  disconcert  him.  Down  to  his  old  age  he 
seemed  ever  to  have  "a  great  genius  for  silence," 

Cowper's  diffidence  amounted  to  perfect  agony  in  his  youth- 
fid  days.  His  family  procured  for  him  a  situation  as  a  clerk  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  would  onl3'  have  to  read,  at 
times,  short  notices  and  documents.  So  terrible  was  the  pros- 
pect before  him,  that,  rather  than  take  the  position,  he  pro- 
cured a  rope  with  which  to  hang  himself  An  old  servant 
coming'  in  opportunely  his  life  was  saved,  and  he  was  released 
from  the  engagement  which  gave  him  so  much  distress. 

But  let  the  timid  souls  take  courage — it  was  just  so  with  the 
best  of  them  at  the  start.  Daniel  Webster  tells  us  that  when 
he  was  a  school-boy,  and  had  his  piece  perfectly  iirepared  for 
declamation,  when  he  had  walked  out  to  his  place  and  felt 
that  the  eyes  of  all  his  school-fellows  were  upon  him,  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  speak  a  word.  Curran,  the  great  Irish  ora- 
tor, was  almost  "knocked  down  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice,''  when  he  first  essayed  to  speak  in  a  little  tavern.  Sher- 
idan was  a  poor  hand  at  the  beginning,  but  he  said,  "I  knew 
it  was  in  me,  and  I  was  determintd  that  it  should  come  out. 
(lOod  Washington  Irving  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  for  days, 
because  tliere  was  no  one  in  the  nation  but  he  who  could  suit- 
ably make  the  speech  of  welcome  to  Charles  I>ickensata 
great  banquet.  "I  know  I  shall  fail!  I  know  I  shall  fail!"  he 
said  over  and  over  to  a  friend.  And  he  did  fail  after  a  few 
graceful  sentences  and  sat  down,  when  Dickens,  that  prince 
of  after-dinner  S])eakers,  replied  with  a  grace  and  elegance  of 
diction  as  if  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  public  speaker  instead 
of  an  author. 

You  can  cultivate  this  grace  of  self-possession  as  well  as 
any  other,  and  it  is  often  those  who  have  the  most  dignity  and 
composure  of  bearing  who  were  the  most  diffident  in  their 
early  years. 


The  veil  which  covers  the  face  of  futurity  is  woven  b}'  the 
hand  of  niercv. 
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SUFFER    LITTLE    CHILDREN    TO    COME    UNTO    ME. 

Words  by  Ben  May. 


Music  by  Jos.  J.  Davnes. 
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We  have  met  to  attend  to  whatever  pertains 

To  the  funeral  rites  for  the  dead; 
To  consign  to  the  grave  all  the  mortal  remains 

Of  the  loved  one,  whose  spirit  has  fled; 
To  speak  comforting  words  to  each  other,  to  pray 

And  to  sing  with  united  accord, 
Well  convinced,  "The  Lordgiveth,  He  hath  taken  away, 

Ever  blest  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. ' ' 

It  is  true  we  feel  sad,  and  we  weep  for  the  loss 
Of  the  loved  one,  of  whom  we're  bereft. 

Yet.  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  Christ,  by  the  cross, 
For  all  such,  a  rich  legacy,  left: 


IRRESOLUTION. 


T^HERE  are  few  conditions  of  mind  more  painful  to  endure 
A  and  more  fatal  to  efficiency  or  success,  than  irresolution. 
Most  of  us  can  recall  occasions  when  we  have  been  thus 
aiBicted,  hesitating  anxiously  between  two  opposite  courses, 
preferring  first  one  and  then  the  other,  as  their  several  advan- 
tages present  themselves,  becoming  each  moment  more  con- 
fused and  uncertain,  and,  though  vexed  and  ashamed  of  the 
delay,  yet  utterly  unable  to  end  it  by  a  decision.  We  may  be 
happy,  if  such  a  condition  is  rare  and  exceptional  with  us;  if 
our  usual  habit  is  to  think  deliberately,  decide  resolutely  and 
act  firmly. 

The  irresolute  man  is  continually  wasting  energy.  The 
power  that  should  be  economized  for  action  he  consumes  in 
anxious  alterations  of  opinion.  Does  he  propose  a  journey,  a 
business  enterprise,  or  some  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  he  is 
torn  with  conflicting  thoughts  as  to  its  desirability.  The 
inducements  to  carry  it  out  appear  in  glowing  colors,  and  he 
thinks  his  i)urpose  is  settled;  then  possibilities  of  fiiilure  and 
fears  of  disappointment  bear  on  him  so  strongly  that  he  almost 
renounces  it.  Again  convictions  of  its  benefit  press  with 
renewed  force,  and  he  oscillates  most  painfully  between  the  two 
courses,  not  having  sufficient  firmness  either  to  undertake  or 
relin(|uish  the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  the  delay  itself  fre- 
quently settles  the  matter;  the  time  in  which  he  might  have 
chosen  for  liimself  ]iasses  away,  and  he  is  forced  to  accept  what 
fate  has  lei't  him  without  any  reference  to  his  judgment  or  pref- 
erence. Directly  the  power  of  choice  is  removed,  all  the 
advantages  of  the  opposite  plan  ru.sh  ujinn  him  with  tenfold 
force;  he  is  sure  that  that  would  have  been  his  .selection  had 
the  opportunity  been  prolonged;  and  consei|uently,  acting 
upon  conijjulsion,  willmut  heart  or  faith,  and.  indeed,  against 
what  he  now  thinks  his  better  judgment^  liis  failure  and  his 
discontent  are  both  insured.  In  the  smaller  details  of  life, 
this  irresolution,  if  less  disastrous,  is  even  more  vexatious  and 
annoying.  To  waver  about  trifles,  to  hesitate,  and  doubt,  ami 
balance  probabilities  u|inn  every  little  matter  that  presents 
itself  for  inunediate  decision,  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  power, 
distressitig  to  ones  self  and  irritating  to  every  looker-on.  It 
is  better  to  make  .somo  mistakes,  we  should  all  declare,  than  to 
thu>  constantly  lose  time  and  force  in  debating  the  pro  and  cnn 
of  each  petty  action. 

A  habit  of  self-dependence  is  one  most  important  ingredient 
in  a  resolute  character.  He  who,  either  from  inclination  or 
the  force  of  circumstances,  has  alwaj's  leaned  ujjon  others,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  show  much  energy  in  decision,  or  much 
inflexibility  of  purpose.  It  is  just  here  that  freedom  becomes 
so  palpable  a  blessing,  giving  to  everj'  man  and  woman  the 


Therefore,  we  will  not  mourn  as  do  those  without  hope, 

For,  if  we,  in  the  Lord  put  our  trust 
He  will  help  us,  with  all  earthly  trials,  to  cope, 

And  hereafter,  to  rise  with  the  just. 

When  such  troubles  as  this  we  are  called  to  pass  through, 
Each,  to  us,  an  incentive,  should  be. 
To  live  nearer  to  God,  to  ourselves  be  more  true. 

And  endeavor,  from  sin,  to  be  Iree; 
So  that,  when  our  work's  done,  and  we  lay  down  our  lives, 

All  our  loved  ones,  again,  we  may  greet 
Where  good  brothers  and  sisters,  good  husbands  and  wives 
And  good  parents  and  children  will  meet. 


opportunity  for  acquiring  a  self-reliance  that  nothing  else  can 
supply. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  for  one  who  has  attained  matu- 
rity with  a  vacillating,  irresolute  nature  ever  to  become  a 
decided  and  resolute  character.  Still  there  are  various  degrees 
of  this  valuable  quality,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  each 
individual  so  to  dicipline  himself  as  to  strengthen  and  increase 
it.  A  thoughtful  survey  of  every  important  subject  on  which 
we  are  called  to  decide  is  necessary  to  this  end.  There  is  a 
time  for  deliberation  as  well  as  for  action,  and  when  the  former 
is  crowded  into  the  latter  a  wise  decision  is  impossible.  All 
aids  to  this  end  should  be  warmly  welcomed,  not  as  props  to 
support  our  weakness'  but  as  means  to  correct  our  judgment. 
The  inflexibility  that  refuses  to  receive  such  aid  and  only  seeks 
to  enforce  its  own  will  is  obstinacy,  not  decision.  When,  how- 
ever, we  have  brought  all  foreign  help  into  connection  with 
our  own  judgment,  and  have  thus  formed  the  best  conclusion 
we  can  in  the  time  allowed,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  dis- 
miss further  consideration  and  proceed  to  immediate  action. 
In  tlic  less  important  details  of  daily  life,  we  shall  not  greatly 
err  in  forcing  ourselves  to  an  immediate  choice,  though  we  may 
still  question  its  wisdom.  This  self-compulsion  will  be  most 
salutary,  especially  if  we  cultivate  the  habit  of  revising  our 
actions  with  a  view  to  avoiding  in  the  future  the  mistakes  into 
which  we  mav  have  fallen. 


It  is  too  much  stiffness  to  stand  ever  on  the  height,  and  to 
give  no  quarter  in  matter  of  opinion  ;  like  tliose  preemptory 
Egyptians,  who  in  several  cities  would  either  profess  to  abhor 
the  crocodile  or  to  deify  him.  There  is  a  mean,  if  we  could 
hit  on  it.  in  all  save  fundamental  quarrels,  worthy  to  be  the 
scope  of  all  our  charitable  desires  ;  which,  if  we  coidd  attain 
and  rest  in.  we  and  the  church  of  <  iod  would  be  peaceful  and 
happy. 
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ON    THE    FIRST    AND    FIFTEENTH     OF    EVERT    MONTH. 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON, 


-      -      -      EDITOR. 


TERMS    IN    ADVANCE: 
Single  Copy,  per  Annum,     -    -    -    $2.00. 
Office,  236  W.,  South  Temple  Street,  one-and-a-half  blocks 
west  of  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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BOOICS,  ST.^TI01srE]R."y  J^1<TJD  TGITQ. 


A  Full  Sloek  of  Common  Bibles  from  35  cents  to  S'2. 50  each 
and  Testaments  from  10  cents  to  50  cents  each,  postpaid. 

Oxford  Pocket  Bit.les  (a'  $1  50,  1.75  (circuit)  2.0(1  (circuit 
limp)  3.50  (Patent  index,  circuit  bound,  limp)  3.75  (smallett 
Bible  printed,  .silk  sewed,  limp,  circuit  bound)  and  many  other 
styles. 

Bagster  Polyolot  Bibles  @  $1.25  and  1.75  each. 

Family  BiBi.E.?. 
No.  A.  Pica 
Tj'pe  and  Refer- 
ences, also  Pic- 
torial Hii-tory  of 
the  books  ol  the 
Bible,  Marriage 
f'ertifieate  and 
Family  Record 
in  colors.  Arab- 
es(iue,  marbled 
edges,  panel 
sides  only 

:„     .-J      $3.  .50 

No.  1  quarto, 
ten  engravings, 
Marriage  Certi- 
ficate, Family 
Record    $4.00 

No.  39  quarto 
Bible  French 
Morocco,  pan- 
elled sides,  An- 
ti(|ue,  with  Dore 
engravings 
No.  35  Family  Bible.  16.00 

No.  40  Mor.  ceo  style,  full  ailt  panels,  and  edges  8.00 

No.  36  (Special)  Turkey  Morocco,  Antique,  full  gilt,  bevell- 
ed sides,  containing  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha. 
CoDCordante,  CLronolosical  Index,  Tab'es  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  History  of  the  Bible,  Complete  Bible  Dictionary 
Chromo  Illustrations,  lull-page  Engravings,  Record,  etc.;  the 
cheapest  Bible  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  money      $10.00 

No.  35  French  Morocco,  panelled  sides,  Full  Gilt,  new  de- 
signs with  all  the  newest  features  10  Ou 

No.  8}  quarto  Arabesque,  gilt  back,  sides  and  edges  and  in- 
cludes all  Bible  helps  9.00 

No.  19  p]xtra  Family  Bible  French  Morocco,  Antique,  gilt 
edges,  panelled  sides.  Beautifully  illusi rated  and  containing 
all  helps  12.t)0 

Also  Ncmerods  Other  Styles. 


MODERN  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 
and    HYOIENE. 

The  best  book  for  the  household  ever  issued.  Recommend- 
ed by  the  most  eminent  physicians  for  use  in  the  family  as  it 
gives  the  most  explicit  instruction  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  ailments,  and  for  proper  care  of 
the  body. 
Cloth  bound  $6.00         Half  bound  7.00        Full  bound  9.00 


SHAKESPEARE'S    WORKS. 

In  four  volumes,  full  embossed  cloth,  large  type,  abundant 
references  (an  elegant  gift  set)  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the 
market  S5.0() 


The  same  works  can  be  obtained  in  single  books,  handy  val- 
py  series,  cloth,  morocco  or  any  desired  style,  from  $1.00  to 
10.00  per  set. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR, 

$'2.0i)  per  year,  ijostpmd. 
Issued 'semi-monthly,  high   illustrated,   a  piece  of  choice 
music  in  each  number,  and   many  other  valuable  features  for 
old  and  young. 


RECITATION    BOOKS. 

De  Witt's  Primary,  Public,  E.^ihibition,  Patiictic,  Diamalic, 
Comic,  Advancfd  Improved,  Choice,  Superior,  Pei  feetion  and 
Challenge  School  Speakers  and  Dialogues  locts.  each 

De  Witt's  Choice  Reading  and  Select  Ri  citations,  five  num- 
bers ]  0  c  s.  each 
Speakers  for  Little  Folks,  3  kinds                     in  cis.  f  ach 
Vcn  Boyle's  Rechi  rche  Recitations                   25  cts.  lach 
Webster's  Reciter,  Little  Folks  Speaker,  Youthful  Speaker, 
Prngrfssive  Speaker,  Paragon  Reciter,  Perfect  Orator;  Macau- 
lay's  Dialogues  for  Little  Folks,   Young  People  and  Acting 
Dialogues,  etc.,  each  with  200  pages,  bound  in  board.-,  black 
and  gold  covers                                                         50  els.  each 
Fenno's  Favorite  Recitations  and  Dia'ogues  5  kinds      25  cts. 
F]ureka  Recitations  10  " 
Paul's  Rfadings  and  Recitations  50  " 
S.  S.  Dia'ogues  and  Recitations                                      25  " 
Primary  Speakers  No.  1  and  2  25  " 


REWARD    CARDS. 

The  best  assortment  of  Reward  Cards  and  Tickeis  ever 
brought  west  of  the  Missouri  River  new  in  stock  and  manu- 
factured especially  to  our  order  with  texts  selected  by  us  from 
the  Bible,  Book  of  Mormon  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  II- 
luminatecl  designs  of  birds,  flowers,  landscapes,  etc.,  etc.,  each 
containing  full  text  with  references. 

Cards  in  packages  of  10  from  7i  to  50  cts.  each. 
Tickets  from  lo  to  25  cts.  per  pack  of  from  70  to 400  tickets. 
Reward  of  Merit  cards  from  1  to  3  cts.  each. 
Advertising    Cards 
in  large  varieties  aUo  for  sale. 


TOY  and  PRIZE  BOOKS. 

Granny  Gooseberry  Series,  Little  Dot  Series,  Little  Delights, 
Little  Pleasewells,  AuntMollie's  Series  and  Aunt  Grumble's 
Series,  nine  kinds  of  each  "  1  cent  each. 

Little  Red  Hen  Series  nine  kinds  and  May  Bell  Series  six 
kinds  at  2  cents  each. 

Farm  yard  and  Object  Finders,  ABC  and  Uncle  Dick's 
Series  eight  kinds  at  3  cts.  each. 

Sugar  Plum  Series  (6  kinds)  Mary  Bell  Series  (4  kinds) 
and  Curly  Locks'  Series  (4  kinds)  at  5  cents  each. 

A  B  C  of  Nature  and  Animals,  Half-hours  with  the  Bible 
(12  kinds)  Natural  History  Series  (4  kinds)  colored  illustra- 
tions at  10  cents  each. 

Greenaway  Pictures  to  paint,  Shakespearian  Tales  in  verse 
(4  kinds)  Bird  and  Animal  Series  (6  kinds)  Circus  Story  Series 
(3  kinds)  Bible  Stories  colored  illustrations  at  15  cents  each. 

Caldecott  Series  (4  kinds)  Aunt  Louisa's  big  Picture  Books 
(03  kinds)  highly  illustratecl  at  25  cents  each. 


$10.00  Lot  of 

Toy  Books 

72  Books  Assorted 

(a>, 

1  ct. 

each 

.72 

36  Red  Hen  Series 

2 

cts 

.72 

12  Dr.  Watts  Divine  and  Moral 

Songs 

2 

.24 

12  Rebus  ABC 

3 

.86 

6  Uncle  Dick  Series 

0 

.18 

6  Fairy  Moonbeam  Series 

5 

.,30 

6  Willie  Winkie  Series 

6 

.36 

6  Noah's  Ark  A  B  C 

6 

.36 

fi  Natural  History  Series 

6 

.36 

6  Parlor  Plays  for  Little  Folks 

10 

.60 

6  A  B  C  of  Animals 

10 

.60 

I'l  Over  the  Hills  Series 

10 

.60 

0  Greenaway  Mother  Goose  Se 

nes 

10 

.60 

6  Aunt  Matilda  Series 

10 

.60 

6  Aunt  Kate  Series 

10 

.60 

I')  Child's  First  Book,  New 

15 

.90 

0  Circus  Books 

15 

.90 

4  Aunt  Louisa 

25 

1.00 

SI  0.00 
Assorted  Lots  of  Books  also  (5  $8.30  and  10.65  each. 


BOOKS,     STATIONERY,     PRINTING    AND    BINDING 
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Linen  Books. 

Midget  ABC  books 
Little  ABU  books 
Everlasting  ABC 
Slovenly  Peter  Serie?, 

()  kinds 

5  cts.  each 

6  "       " 
10  "       " 
15  "       " 

Also  Assorted  Birds,   Animals,  History,  etc..  Series! 
40  and  50  cents  each. 

Board  a.nd  Cloth  Bou^D  Pkize  Books. 
Jewel  L'brary  (12  kinds)  15  cents  each,  Picture  Album  and 
Story  Book,  Little  Pickles  Library,  Littfe  Folks  Series,  Bible 
Stories,  and  many  ottier  kiods,  all  a->sorted,  @  25  cents  each. 


BLOCKS,  Etc. 

No.  202.  12  cubes  painted  .50    set 

Nested  Backgamtnon  Boards,  4  sizes  with  checkers  and 

dice  cups  1.75  nest 

No.  509  A.  Menagerie  Blocks  .60  each 

No.  oO'.i  B.  Menagerie  Blocks  1.25    " 

No  509  Nested  ABC  Blocks  1  00    " 

No.  509i  Nested  ABC  Blocks  .60    " 

No.  666  Wonderland  R.  R.  and  Monkey  Circus  .60    " 

Also  a  large  Assortment  of  other  kinds  of  picture  alphabet 
and  building  blocks  fiom  50  cents  to  §2.50  per  set. 


PARLOR   GAMES. 

Le  Normand's  Cards  of  Fortune 
Merry  Old  Maid  and  Chit  Chat 
Madam  Morrow's  Fortune-Telling  Cards 
Logomachy 

Also  Star  and  Autograph  Authors,  Conversation  Cards, 
Columbia's  Presidents,  Queens  of  Literature,  Poets,  Baseball, 
Games  of  Nations,  etc. 


.10  each 

.15  " 
.25  " 
.50 


PENCILS.  PENS   and   HOLDERS. 

ERASERS,  etc- 

Dixon's  Celebrated  ()ffice  Pencils  S.  M.  and  M.  .55  perdoz. 
'■      Assortment  Box  fine   Office  Pencils,  6  kinds,  j  gross 
$2  50  per  box. 

Dixon's  Self-acting  Pocket  Pencil,  nickle  point  and  tip,  15 
cents  each  or  S1.20  pT  doz. 

Dixon's  Colored  Crayons,  assorted  sizes  and  prices. 

"        "Daisy"   Pencils  inserted  rubber  tablets  30  cents 
per  doz. 

Hexagon  Polished  Red  Pencils,  25  cents  per  doz. 

Special  assortment  box  No.  419  contains  2  doz  "Secreta- 
ry" with  nickle  tips  and  rubbers,  2  doz.  "Cabinet"  with 
nickle  tips  and  rubbers,  1  doz.  "No.  505"  with  S(iuare  top 
bone  tips  and  1  doz.  "Metropolitan"  with  nickle  tips,  all  in  a 
handsome  box  for  the  counter  or  desk  (<y  !f;3.25  per  box. 

Special  Assortment  tox  No.  421,  I  gross  pencils,  S2.75  per 
box. 

Special  As  sortruentbox  No.  423  J  gross  pencils  $2.  lo  per  box. 

Soapstone  Slate  Pencils  40  cents  per  hundred  §3.25  per 
thousand. 

Slate  Pencils  in  wood  $1.75  per  gross. 

Nicklcplated  Pieversible  Pocket  Penholders  50  cts  perdoz. 
Pen,  Pencil  and  Rubber  Case  $1.00  per  doz. 

Erasers  ('/  5,  ID,  15,  2ii  and  25  cents. 

Faber's  Celebrated  "Star,"  "Hexagon,"  "Calligraphic" 
and  other  pencils  in  large  or  small  r|uantities. 

No.  1  Standard  Assortment  of  Penholders  1  gross       .$7.00 

No.  2         "  "  "  i     "  3.75 

No.  5         "  "  "  i     "  2.75 

Rubber  bands  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 

Cabinet  Assortment  of  rubber  bands  $2.25 

Rulers  of  all  kinds. 

Tracing  Cloth.  Drawing  Paper,  and  Instruments,  etc. 

Spencerian,  (iillotts.  Estabrook,  Falcon  and  A.  P.  Co.'s 
Pens  from  5i>  cents  to  .'*l.25  per  box. 

All  orders,  verbal  or  by  mail,  carefully  and 
promptly  filled. 


BLANK    BOOKS,    Etc 

Half  Bound,  Full  Bound,  Duck  and  Sheep  Bound  Blank 
Books  in  all  sizes  and  styles  and  ranging  in  price  from  15  cents 
to  60  cents  per  quire  according  to  binding  and  quality  of 
paper. 

Pocket  Records  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 


Invoice  Books. 

Full  duck,  grained  American  Russia  corners. 

Crown  Folio  Indexed  and  paged,  10-'  by  14,  176  Leaves, 
No.  1003,  $2.0  J 

Demy  Folio,  Indexed  and  paged,  11'.  by  16,  176  Leaves,  No. 
1005,  3.00 

Medium  Folio,  Indexed  and  paged,  12i  by  18,  176  Leaves, 
No.  1007,  4.00 


Copying  Books. 
Cochineal  Roan  Backs,  Green  cloth  sides.  Fine  White  Paper. 

No.  544  Size    9  by  II  300  Leaves     each  $1.30 

"      "  "  "  500      "  1.80 

"      "  "  "  700      "  2.40 

"     .545  "     10  by  12  500      "  2.10 

"      "  "  "  700      "  2.75 

"     546  "     10  by  14  600      "       "  3.25 

Order  Books  No.  957,  72  leaves  51  by  IIJ  $1.75  per  dez. 

No.  39  in  Broad  and  Long  days.  Double  and  Single  Ledgers 

and  Journals  in  4,    5,    6    and    8    quires.    Duck,    American 

Russia  corners,  white  laid  paper  (7j  23  cts.  per  qr. 

No.  32  in  Broad  and  Ling  days.  Double  and  Single  Ledgers, 

Journals  and  Records  in  2,   3,   4,  5  and  6  quires,   American 

Russia  backs  and  corners,  Duck  sides  @  33  cts.  per  qr. 

No.  A-  Half  Bound,  marble  paper  sides,  in  Broad  aud  Long 

days.  Double  and  Single  Ledgers,  Records  and  Journals,  in  2, 

3,  4,  5,  and  6  quires  (^.  19  cents  per  qr. 

ALL.   OTHER   STYLES    Al-WAYS    IN    STOCK. 

Memorandums,  Pass,  Exercise,  Time,  Butcher  and  Grocer 
books  in  endless  variety. 

No  472  Note  books,  white  paper,  pressboard  cover,  32 
leaves.  50  cts.  per  doz. 

Pocket  Books  from  50  cts.  to  $4.  no  each. 

Purses  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  from  10  cts.  to  $2.25  each. 
Card  Cases  op  All  Kinds. 


PAPER.    ENVELOPES,    PAPET- 
RIES,  etc. 

Note  Paper,  ordinary  ruled,  @  $1.40,  1.50,  1.75  and  2.25 
per  ream. 

Letter  Paper,  ordinary  ruled,  @  $2.50,  3.00,  3.50  and  4.00 
per  ream. 

Foolscap  Paper,  ordinary  ruled®  $3.25,  4.00,  5.00  and  6.00 
per  ream. 

Legal  Cap,  Paper,  ordinary  ruled,  (m  $4.00,  5.00,  and  6.00 
pf  r  ream. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Foreign  and  Linen  Papers  at  all  prices. 

Envelopes  of  all  sizes  from  No.  2  to  No.  12  in  manilla,  white, 
amber,  blue,  etc. 

Papeteries  ("i  .15,  .20,  .25,. 30,  .35,  .40,  .50,  .60,  .75,  .90, 
1.00  and  up  to  $3.50  per  box  in  paper,  board  and  plush  boxes. 


GLOBE  AND  SHANNON  FI1,,ES 

The  Leader  File.      Letter  Sizes  10  by  12  by  24  inside 

$9.60  per  doz. 

The  cheapest  and  be.^t  letter  tile  made  Constructed  of 
seasoned  wood  and  heavy  pasteboard,  neatly  covered  and  fin- 
ished in  imitation  leather  and  marbled  paper  and  is  dust  proof. 
Every  family  should  have  one. 

The  "O.K."  File.     Letter  and  Note  size    $5.00  perdoz. 

Made  of  be-t  manilla  tag  stock,  projecting  index  labs,  par- 
titions fast  at  both  ends  and  bottom. 

The  "Paragon"  aud  "Duplex"  Files,  Brown's.  Shannon's 
and  other  files  always  in  stock.  Board  clips.  Bill  holders, 
Arm  rests,  Document  envelopes,  etc.,  etc.,  always  in  stock. 


THE    JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR     OFFICE,     SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


Wagon  &  Machine  Co., 

Salt  I^ake  City  and 

Og«leii,  Utali. 

The  largest  Consoliciation  of  Agen- 
cies west  of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue /?'ee  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

p.  O.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
F.  O.  Box  TOe,  Oedeii,  Utah. 


JOHN  HAFEN, 

Landscape  and  Portrait  Artist. 

Craycn  Partruits  Enlarged  from  PliOtngraplis. 

Pricps  of  Bust  PorlrailP,  without  frsimes:  3  inch 
fiice,  $6  00;  4  iiifli  face  510  00  g-inch  face,  $15  00; 
6  iiici]  iHCi-,  $20  00;  Life  Size,  $.;5  00  Send  $2  00 
with  (irder,  halaiice  on  delivery. 

Address,  Spkikgvit.le,  Utah  Co  ,  Utah. 

3-L'2  1 


Given  Away  in  Goods,  without  limit  of  time,  by 

C.   J.   GUSTAVE«ON, 

Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 
Harness,  Saddles,  Whips,  etc  $3,000  to 
Wholesale  Buyers  in  Equnl  Proportions,  and 
$3,000  to  Retail  Buyers  i"  Equal  Proportions. 

66  &  68  Second  South  St., 
P.  0.  Box  1039.  Salt  Lake  City. 

1-22  1 


T[flSD[L'S4ST0li[S! 

Comprising  Groceries,  Ciothing,  Boots  and 
Shoes  and  Mammoth  Bazaar  of  evervthiog  use- 
ful. Great  Reduction  in  Woolen  Goods,  and 
all  other  goods  for  Winter  wear. 


MOTHER'S  PRIMER." 

5cts.     Postpaid. 

"QUIVER    READINGS," 
(Elegant  Book)  $2.2.5. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 
Juvenile  Instructor,  Salt  Lake  City. 
A.  H.  Cannon,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Z.  C.  M.  L  TANNERY,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Manufactures  Sole  Leather,  Upper 
Leather,  Calf  Skins,  Kip  Skins,  Buff  Upper, 
and  Splits,  of  Superior  Quality.  For  Sale, 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  at  Same  Prices  as  the 
Imported. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

PRICE-IilST 

OF  TEE  BOOKS  OF  T3E  FAITE-PROMOTINO  SERIES 

Published  and  for  Sale  at  the 

Juvenile   Instructor   Office. 

Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah. 


My  First  Mis.sioD, 

25  cents 

A  String  of  Pearls, 

25      •' 

Leaves  irom  rav  .lournal, 

2.5      " 

Fragments  of  Expeiience, 

25       " 

President  Heber  C  Kimbal  1's  Jou   i  li 

25      " 

Early  Scenes  iix  Churcti  History, 

25      " 

The  Life  of  Nephi, 

25      " 

Scraps  of  Bi'>grapby, 

Myth  of  the  Manuscript  Found, 

25      " 

25      " 

Labors  in  the  Vineyard, 

25      " 

Eventful  Narratives, 

25      " 

OTHER    WORKS. 

The  Martyrs, 

50      " 

"Mormon''  Doctrine, 

25      •' 

The  Hand  of  Providence, 

60      " 

Gospel  Philosophy, 

75       " 

Orson  Pratt's  Works, 

75       ■' 

Lydia  Knight's  History, 

25      '• 

Heroines  of  Ainrniondom, 

25      " 

Deseret  .S  S.  Union  Music  Book, 

50      " 

M.  L  Song  Bonk, 

40      " 

Unlawful  Cohabitation, 

2i       " 

Dialogues  and  P.ecitations, 

m     " 

Why  we  Practice  Pluial  Marriage, 

25       " 

LOGAN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  atLogat., 
Cache  Co.,  keeps  on  hand  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  General  Merchandise,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  times;  also  deals  in  Produce. 

The  people  of  Cache  Co.   will   tind  it  to  their 

advantage  to  call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices. 

William  Sanders    Manager 


SUBSCRIBE  for  the  JUVENILE  INSTltLUJ- 
TOR.  It  is  the  best  paper  published.  It  is 
the  Organ  of  the  young  people  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  equally  interesting  to  children  and 
grown  people.  It  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  but  there  is  nothing  frivolous  about  it. 
It  does  not  contain  news,  but  is  filled  with  instruct- 
ive reading  matter,  as  interesting  to  read  at  one  time 
as  another.  The  first  volume  published  is  as  interest- 
ingnowas  when  just  issued,  twenty  years  ago.  It 
treats  upon  religion,  science,  history,  biography, 
natural  history  and  such  other  subjects  as  are 
interesting  to  Latter-day  Saints.  It  also  contains 
beautiful  illustrations. 
Subscription  price  (postage  included)       3  months,  50  cts. 

"  "  •'._--    six  months,    -    -    1.00. 

"  "  "    .    .    .    .    one   year,    -     -      2.00. 


The  Biirton-Gardner  Co., 

"HOUSEHOLD" 
SEWING    MACHINES, 

and 

Spring  Bed  Manufacturers. 

First  South  St ,  Opposite  Theatre. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


BOOK    OF    MORMON 
C  ATEG  HISM. 

is  a  book  of  62  pages,  bound  in  cloth 
and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  20  cents, 
postpaid.  It  is  designed  and  prepared 
specially  for  the  use  of  Sunday  Schools 
and  Associations  in  Zion. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  bou<id  vol- 
umes of  the  Juvenile  iN'iTRucroR  which  we 
now  have  for  sale  at  this  office: 
Vols.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  Price  |2  25  each. 

Vols.  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  1.5,  16,     "      $2.50     " 
Vol.  17,  "      l.'^no     " 


COIlLKR&SiLGROVE 


GeiitTiil    Av*^iii»    for 


KSTKY 

Organs 

s.ad 

Pianos 


Sly  k  Clark 

"ORGANS7 


Bruno  &  Martin 

GUITARS. 


Sigham  # 

Gunckel 

BAND 

^^  liistruiiients. 


The  Latest  Books  and  Sheet  Music  for  Organs  and  Pianos. 
Prompt  attention  givm  1 1  Orde  s  hy  Jlail. 

P-  O.  Box  n,  S;iU  Like  City 
1-     1 


John  Tayloe,  President. 


H.  ScHKTTLKK,  Ass't  Ciishier. 


Zion's  SavingsBank  and  Trust  Co. 

No.  63  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
DOES  A  (GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  Cent.  Intere.-.t  on  Savings  Deposits. 
Money  to  Loan  on  Approved  Securities,  at  Low 
Kates  of  Interest. 

20-21  1. 

yiON'S  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
^  INSTITUTION,  Drug  Department,  Salt 
Lake  City. -Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, 
Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Soaps.  Brushes, 
Sponges,  Perfiimery,  etc. 

Physicians'  Presoription.s  and  Family  recipes 
carefully  prepared. 

H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

THE  M.  I.  SONG  BOOK, 
A  new  work  of  78  pages,  containing 
songs  and  music,  suitable  for  improve- 
ment association  and  ward  choirs.  Be- 
sides a  choice  collection  of  original  and 
selected  songs,  it  contains  a  number  of 
hymns  from  the  L.  D.  S.  Hymn  Book 
set  to  old,  familiar  tunes. 


LTDIA  KNIGHT'S  HISTORY, 

The  First  Book  of  a  Series  to  be  Published, 
Entitled:  "Noble  Women's  Lives  Series." 
Price,  25  cents.  For  Sale  at  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 


SUBSCRIBEKS  who  wish  to  nave  their  papers 
Bound  can  send  or  bring  them  to  the  Juvknilb 
Instructor  Office,  and  have  them  done  in  any  style  and 
upon  the  most  reasonabletermp 


BAGSTER'S 
THIN  POLYGLOT  BIBLES. 

Cheaper  and .more.eoDvenient  in  shape  than  any  other 
editions.     Cortaining,  in  addition  to  the  texts  and  most 
valuablerel'erences,  a  large  variety  of  practical'y   helpful 
matter — nothing  supetfliious. 
^ror    Sale  at  the  Juvknij-e  Instructor   Office. 


uhn  H,  Sniitli,  Pies.  Orson  H.  Pettit,  "Vice  Pres. 

W.  N.  AV'illinms,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


• GO-OF. 

FU  RN ITURE 

41  S  Main  iSlreet,  Salt  Lake  <Jity. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  DEALERS 

MANUFACTURERS. 


steekj,  acid  fej?  ee-aFteauis  atteciitfaiu  t@  the 
vEsltQP  and  purctiaseir^  w©  hep©  t@  CEtepSt  a 
ttfe©irgt  sEuaF©  of  tfi©  puiblfjepatr-eoiaf  e, 


8c«f  Il5f  t©w. 
S.  R.  Makks, 


S0PERINTKNDENT. 


Z ION'S  UO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE 
INSTITUTION,  Salt  Lake  City.— Our  stocl 
of  Groceries,  Hardware,  Glassware,  Dry  Goods, 
Notions,  Clothing.  Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  etc.,  if 
very  complete. 

Carpets  marie  and  laid,  and  Upholstering  done 
in  the  best  style,  oy  experienced  and  competent 
workmen. 

H.  S.  Eldredgb,  6upi. 


NEWaOODS! 


JUST    ARRIVED! 


BIBLE    WITH    SCIENCE. 

$3.00  POSTPAID. 

Sistoiy  of  the    Wildsnses,      ....     $1.25. 


OO-HDZB^Sr 


BIBLE  STORY  SERIES,    25C, 


Chromos,  (fonucrly  $1.2.5  per  doz.)  reduced 
to  70  c.  per  doz. ,  postpaid. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 
236  W.,  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Eldredge,  Pratt  &  Co, 

Dealers  in  the  Celebrated 

"DOMESTIC"    SEWING    MACHINES, 

Hardman  Pianos,  Taber  Organs, 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Merchandise. 
OGDEN,         ...         -         UlAH. 


SEND    FOR 

M  0  S  H  E I  M  S 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Nj  public  or  private  libriry  is  complete  with- 
out this  work. 

2  Vol*,  cloth  $4.00  postpaid. 

2      "      sheep  $5.00 

JuvEMLE  Instructor  OtriCE, 

Salt  L'ike  City, 
A.  H.  Cannon,     -     -    -    -    Ogden,  Utah 


y. 


) 


has  received  a  full  line  of 
PHOTO  and  AUTO  ALBUMS, 

SCHOOL  BOOKS, 
FAMILY  BIBLES, 

TOILET  SETS, 
REWARD  CARDS,  etc.,  etc., 
which  he  is  selling  at  bed-rock  figures. 

Dealers  supplied  with  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  they  can  get  from  Eastern  houses.  Write 
for  terms. 

A.  H.  CANNON, 

Jobber  of  Books  and  Stationery. 


r^GDEN  BRANCH  Z.  C.  M.  L,  at  Ogden, 
^-^  Weber  Co — A  Complete  Assortment  of 
General  Merchandise  on  hand,  at  bed  rock  prices. 
Call  and  examine  Goods  and  Prices  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 

John  Watson,  Manager. 


168  S.  Main  Street,        _        _         _         Or/den,  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 
FIRE  ARMS,  AMMUNITION, 

FISHING   TACKLE,  BICYCLES, 

CAMPERS  OUTFITS 
and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far'the  larg- 
est stock  in  the  Territory  at  lower  prices.      Send 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue  just  out  with   new 
goods  and  new  prices. 

12-22i 


CHOIR  I.EAD£RS  OR  J!nU!«ICIA]yS 

Who  desire  to  get  copies  of  any  piece  of  Music 
that  appear.s  in  this  magazine  can  do  so  by  send- 
ing for  them  immediately  after  the  piece  is  pub 
lished.  Price  per  dozen  copies,  50cts.,  postpaid 
one  hundred  copies,  $2.50,  postpaid. 


i-i-mHERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME  I" 
■^    And  there  are  no  Boots  and  Shoes  like 
those  Made  at  Home,  by  Z.  C.  M.  I   Shoe  Fac- 
tory, for  Comfort,  Durability  and  ('heapnesa. 
Buy  them  and  try  them.     Soiit  ai  /.   (     M.  1. 
H.  S.  Eldredge,  Supt. 

PATROIVIZE  YOUR  FRIENDS! 

Eagle   Cracker  Bakery! 

Manufactures  all  kinds  of  Fancy  and  Staple 
Crackers.  Quality  an.l  I'riccs  guaranteed.  Send 
for  prices  and  be  convinced.  All  orders  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Aridrpss  P.  0.  Box  297,  Salt 
Lake  City.  SIrs.  S.  R.  Stanley,  Prop. 

Corner  2nd  West  and  7th  South  Streets. 

6-22  1 

BOOK     BINDING,  done  by  experienced 
workn.en,  in   all   styles  and  at  the  lowe.'^t 
rates,  at  the  JuvenU-E  !n-tiu  croB  Office. 


'D 


The  LlGBT-RUNNlNG     y'     A   1 9 

OMESTl(^I 

The  Acknowledged  Stnndard  of  Excellence  in  the 
Sewing  Wachme  Trade. 


Perfect-Fitting  Domestic  Paper  Fashions. 

Best  .Sperm  Oil,  Needles,  Attachments   and  Parts  for  all 
Sewing  Machines. 

The  Celebrated  Standard  and  Packard 

ORGANS.    Chickering    PIANOS, 

Accordeons,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Violins,  etc. 


R  B.Young,Pres't,J.O.Young,Vice-Pres't,M  W.  Pratt,  Sec'y 

YOUNQ  BEO'S  CO., 

38  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 


D.  0.  CALDER'S 


ilSie  liMGl, 


4S  and  47  W.  1st  South  Street. 

Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

IS-22  1 


JOHN  C.  CUTLER  &BM 

Agents  Pr'ovo  'Woolen  Mills. 

No.  .36  Main  Street,  Stilt  Lake  City. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Home  Made  Woolen 
Goods.     Whoksalc  and  Retail. 

Gents  Suits  made  to  Order  from  Provo 
Cassimeres. 

l.s-22  \i 


